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True — VITADINE “20” is today top choice with 
countless feed men holding fast to the quality idea 
in feed manufacture. But after the war, too, VITA- 
DINE “20” ...in its logical setting of selected amino 
acids . . . will continue to be picked for the job of 
quality mixing. Because it provides not only a certi- 
fied RIBOFLAVIN potency of 9,000 Micrograms 
per pound — but tested levels, as well, of vital values 
such as Potassium Iodide, Manganese and the 
equivalent of 3 pounds of 400 D Feeding Oil per 
100 pounds! 


A wise choice today ... and after the war, too! 


Bate fords, Ht Me. al’ 
Waukegan. [hiner 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL COMPANY, Waukegan, Illinois 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” VITADINE 
AT MODERATE ADDITIONAL COST 


Many carload buyers have VITADINE “custom- 

built” to specified 40, 60 or higher Riboflavin poten- 

cies. Too, many turkey feed manufacturers have’ 

VITADINE “custom-built” to special Vitamin D 
potency, as well as Riboflavin. 
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BASE 


The eleven vitamins and five minerals of 
“War-Geared” Vitamelk Base will help you main- RICH IN 
tain pre-war vitamin content in your feeds. Vitamelk RIBOFLAVIN 
Base will fit into your present formulas or you may Vitamelk Base is guar- 
use it in special formulas furnished free to all Vita- anteed at 38 micrograms of 
melk users. Let us give you full details without riboflavin per gram. It has 
site: a riboflavin content equal to 
obligation. ; that found in 250 lbs. of the 
following scarce ingredients: 
CONTAINS VITAL ELEMENTS 100 Ibs. dried skimmilk 
100 lbs. alfalfa meal 
Vitamelk Base is guaranteed at 38 micro- 50 lbs. meat scraps 
grams of riboflavin per gram. In addition, each Vitamelk Base provides 
100-lb. bag contains 750,000 AOAC Chick Units of the _— — = —_ 
venient way to repla 
vitamin D (equal to 20 lbs. of 85-D oil), and is rich flavin rind, | in iia plentiful 
in Vitamins A, B,, B,, E, K, H, Choline, Pantothenic ingredients and in addition 
Acid, Anti-Gizzard Erosion Factor, Iodine, Manga- a 
nese, Iron, Copper and Sulphur. 


ALSO WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


e ALASKA (Brand) FEEDING OIL 


e DAWE'S FLAVONNE RIBO-D 


Complete manual of War- 
Geared Formulas. Free to 
users. Sample on request. 


A proven formula for 
replacing meatscraps. 
Free copy on request. 


WE ALSO DISTRIBUTE... 
MILLFEEDS e MALT SPROUTS e BREWERS' GRAINS 
LINSEED MEAL e SOYBEAN MEAL e BARLEY 


FEED BARLEY e SCREENINGS 
BARLEY CHAFF e MALT HULLS 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


FEED — GRAIN — SCREENINGS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEED DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 
CLARENCE MOLL MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 
LIN WILLIAMS GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN. 
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“Merchandising is just as 
much of a scientific 
problem as the chemistry 
of nutrition.” 


MERCHANDISING MAGAZINE OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Modern Miracle 


Maybe all the milk and eggs needed in 
the coming year by civilians, armed 
forces, lend-lease, etc., will be produced. 
If so, considering the apparent acute 
shortage of feed available for this pro- 
digious job, we shall concede that a mir- 
acle has been wrought. 


For our part we shall try, as usual, to 
keep our old customers well supplied 
with 


Buffalo Corn Staten Feed 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


For the rest we'll trust you and the feeder 
to conserve every pound of feed and 
ration it fairly to deserving cows and 
hens. 


Corn Products Sales Company 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat @nan 
Wheat Middlinga 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Bnewens Graina 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meat 
Oatfed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


WE'RE CONSTANTLY 


MAX KATZ 


BAG 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


COTTON 
BURLAP 


THE 

JUTE TWINE, BAG 

PAPER BAGS, BUSINESS 


WATERPROOF TARPAULINS, 
WATERPROOF REINFORCED 
CROSSCORD PAPER, 
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*Four-in - One’ 
System 


Motorized V-Belt Drive 


Master Design 


Super Built 


Bag Saver 


Simplest, safest, speediest 
—positive uniformity in mix- 
ing .. . Self-loads swiftly, 
blends rapidly and an auto- 
matic Jolter packs the mix 
into sacks 3 to 4” narrower 
than hand bag-off requires 
. Large saving in power, 
Best ‘Vertical’ space, labor and upkeep. 


America’s 


Ask for Catalog B-165 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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FARMERS KNOW that beneath the famous ARCADY 
sign, they will find TWO fast friends. First, a reputable 
dealer who can and will give him sound, sensible feeding 
advice. Second, QUALITY feeds, manufactured under 
strict laboratory control, with all the skill of Arcady’s 30 
years of feed making experience. 


Cooperating with the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and the Feed 
Industry Council in maintaining agreed nutritional standards. 


Blvd. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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labor problems and 


Ingredient 


hinder feed output 


HE problems of feed manufac- 

turers are many: shortage of 

essential ingredients, labor 
problems (which are becoming 
more acute daily), lack of grinding 
capacity and transportation, to say 
nothing of regulations issued by 
OPA, CCC, WFA, WPB and other 
governmental agencies, some of 
which seem entirely unnecessary to 
us, and others which need revision 
to allow ingredients to flow through 
regular established channels from 
the producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

In a recent survey made by the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, with returns being received 
from 270 companies, the tabulated 
figures showed that these concerns 
in a single month, during recent 
peak operations, employed 17,584 
men and produced 1,407,146 tons of 
feed. 

A few months later, however, pro- 
duction from these same 270 feed 
manufacturers had fallen off nearly 
20 per cent, due to the following 
causes:— 


Labor problems of all kinds 51.8% 
Lack of grinding capacity 
due to the necessity of 
grinding oats and barley 


instead of corn 7.4 
Shortage of ingredients 40. 
Other miscellaneous prob- 

lems 8 
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by ARTHUR F. HOPKINS 


From this report, labor seems to 
be the No. 1 problem. Many of the 
larger manufacturing plants are 
located in cities or vicinities where 
airplane, munition factories and 
other vital war industries are in full 


The address on this page by Arthur F. 
Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass., 
was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials held in Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 29-30. Mr. Hopkins, who is chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, gives a 
clear-cut picture of some of the most 
pressing problems confronting the feed 
industry in wartime. 


operation, and drawing heavily on 
labor in these communities, being 
able to pay far higher wages than 
feed manufacturers, due to ceiling 
regulations. True, feed manufactur- 
ing is designated as an essential 
industry, but only men in key posi- 
tions are exempt from the draft, and 
the retailer, who makes the final 
distribution to the farm, has a far 
greater problem, in the loss of man- 
power, than any other,phase of the 
feed industry. 

We can point with pride to the 
amount of feed which is being pro- 
duced by a comparatively small 
number of men. It is doubtful if 


there are many industries that have 
as high an output of finished pro- 
ducts per man as our industry has. 
Our plants are highly mechanized, 
and are fully equipped with auto- 
matic machinery and other labor 
saving devices, which enables us 
to perform an unparalleled war- 
time service. 


If anyone tries to tell you that 
the feed manufacturing industry is 
not essential to the war effort, just 
ask them to translate one month's 
production of 1,407,156 tons of feed 
into terms of eggs, pounds of poul- 
try, meat or quarts of milk, keeping 
in mind that this tonnage does not 
represent anywhere near 100% of 
the total mixed feed manufactured 
in the United States during the 
same period. 

Our next largest problem is short- 
age of ingredients or raw materials. 
These shortages are brought about 
by different circumstances. 

Let's start on alfalfa meal, which 
represents one of our chief sources 
of vitamin “A”. There is hardly a 
producer of this commodity who 
will guarantee to deliver over 60 
per cent of what he did a year ago. 
This applies to sun cured meal as 
well as dehydrated. In some sec- 
tions the processors of dehydrated 
meal ran into unfavorable wet 


(Continued on Page Ninety-five) 
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PROGRAM 


Every FARMER and feeder 
you deal with is greatly con- 
cerned about the feed shortage. 
There’s no miraculous way to 
make 100 pounds of feed go as 
far as 200 pounds but there is a 
way to combine good manage- 
ment, good housing, good stock, 
and a good feeding program to 
stop practically all waste. 


Hubbard’s “More with Less” pro- 
gram presents just such a timely, 
sound, and practical plan. It 
shows how to get the most out 
of the available supply of feed 
with the least waste and loss. All 
Hubbard Dealers will soon have 
the complete “More with Less” 
program to offer their trade. 


LESS BARLEY 


SUNSHINE 


HUBBARD MILLING’ COMPANY 
_ MANKATO, MINNESOTA ‘+ Eastern Branch, AMBRIDGE, PA. 
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OPA Price Chief 


OLLIN S. GORDON, chief of 

the cereals, feeds, and agri- 

cultural chemicals branch of 
the OPA, Washington, D. C., will be 
one of the principal speakers at the 
annual convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed association to be 
held, November 29 at the Fort Des 
Moines hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Mark G. Thornburg, executive sec- 
retary. 

This will be Mr. Gordon's initial 
public appearance before Iowa 
feedmen since his appointment on 
September 28 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of John 
K. Westberg, former price executive. 
His talk will be a general discussion 
of recent OPA regulations, and he 
has consented to answer questions 
from the floor pertaining to such 
rulings. 

The conference will be opened 
at 9 a.m. by Columbus Hayes, Mt. 
Pleasant, president of the associa- 
tion. A round table discussion on 
protein distribution will follow in 
which representatives from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and pro- 
cessors of soybean oil meal, linseed 
oil meal, and animal proteins will 
take part. The names of the discus- 
sion leaders have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of re- 
search, Allied Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is scheduled to speak on food 
problems and nutritional problems 
under war conditions. At the close 
of his talk Dr. Hunter will answer 
questions put to him from the floor. 

Also on the morning’s program 
will be Brig. Gen. Charles A. Grahl, 
director of selective service for 
Iowa, who will talk on that subject. 

Other speakers on the agenda for 
the day include Dr. Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, collaborator in poultry viability, 
United States department of agri- 
culture; Herb Plambeck, farm editor 
of radio station WHO, Des Moines, 
who recently returned from London 
will discuss England's feed situa- 
tion; and Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, who 
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to address annual meeting 
of western association 


DR. CLIFF CARPENTER 


will talk on legislative activities at 
Washington. 

The speaker for the evening din- 
ner program has not yet been defi- 
nitely decided. He will probably be 
Judge Marvin Jones, director of the 
war food administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or M. Clifford Townsend, 
special representative of the direc- 
tor of WFA. The topic will be the 
food goals for 1944. 

The evening before the confer- 
ence the board of directors of the 
Western Grain & Feed association 
will meet for dinner and a business 
meeting. The terms of five of the 
directors will expire, and since 
there is an understanding that di- 
rectors cannot succeed themselves, 
five new directors will be elected. 

The retiring directors are Lloyd 
Darling, Farmers Co-op. Co., Cleg- 
horn; Cecil McDonald, Terminal 
Grain Corp., Sioux City; John Hinck, 
Hinck Mills, Corning; Walter Berger, 
Des Moines Oat Products Co., Des 
Moines; and Columbus Hayes, A. D. 
Hayes Co., Mt. Pleasant. Another 
director, Carl Danilson, Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator & Livestock Co., 


COLUMBUS HAYES 


Boone, is in military service and 
will also have to be replaced. 

Holdover directors are: Carl Or- 
singer, Waterloo Mills Co., Water- 
loo; G. F. Felton, E. H. Felton Grain 
Co., Indianola; Francis Day, Love- 
land Elevator Co., Missouri Valley; 
W. A. Murray, Bancroft; Harry 
Schultz, Standard Soybean Mills, 
Centerville; Horace Brickner, S. E. 
Bricker & Son, Decorah; Floyd Cros- 
ley, Community Hatcheries, Inc., 
Hubbard; Leland Miller, Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids; and Charles E. Wood, Wood 
Elevator Co., Spencer. 

Present officers of the Western 
Grain & Feed association are: Col- 
umbus Hayes, president; Francis 
Day, chairman of the grain division; 
Leland Miller, vice chairman, grain 
division; John Hinck, chairman, feed 
division; G. F. Felton, vice chair- 
man, feed division; Walter Berger, 
treasurer; and Mark G. Thornburg, 
executive secretary. 

@ FARMERS CO-OP ASSOCIATION, Boy- 
den, Iowa, has purchased the Quaker Oats 
plant, located adjacent to its elevator, and 
will use the plant for storage purposes. 
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Accuracy to the 1/1000th of a pound without pre- 
mixing . . . automatically assured even at low iodine 


levels. Here’s why: CCC’s patented 
“wet” process coats each particle of 
calcium carbonate with a clinging film 
of potassium iodide. (See above). 
Where the calcium goes—iodine must 
go! And the thorough distribution of 
calcium—even by unskilled workmen 
—is no trick at all. 

With “K1.5” it is easy, sure and eco- 
nomical to follow todays trend toward 
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OTHER CCC PRODUCTS 
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An e 
Electro (free-Flowing) Calcium 
Petiet Machine Caicium 
Regular Calcium 
Shelimaker Catcium Grit _ 
Arrow Head —— Flint Grit 


wider iodine supplementation of all feeds at lower 
levels. As a matter of fact your cost is no more, and 


often less, than for iodizing part of 
your line to higher levels. It will pay 


you to get the facts right now. 
Samples (with or without Manga- 


nese) and information on request. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE COM- 
PANY — 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois Box 409, Carthage, 
Missouri — Brandeis Theatre Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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NO MORE Because the demand for feed is so much greater than the 
NYLONS supply, many feed men, thinking for the businesses they oper- 

ate, say they have “nothing to sell”. This is poor philosophy 
at any time and, as far as the feed industry is concerned, we now have more 
to sell to more people than ever before in our experience. 


We've all heard of the hosiery clerk who, when asked for nylons, gave her 
prospective customer a ‘““where-have-you-been sleeping-all-this-while-look”— 
said “no more nylons’—and turned on her heels and walked away. She did 
not even try to sell the rayons her employers and the manufacturers were 
regularly advertising as a duration dress for beautiful legs—improved in 
quality and appearance and not too bad, after all. 


In the feed industry, all too frequently, we have “no more soybean meal, 
no more cottonseed, no more linseed, no more corn, no more fish or animal 
protein’—and our mixed feeds are admittedly not as efficient as they were 
when ample supplies of ingredients were available. 


Yet, the feeds that we do sell are the best that we can produce under present 
circumstances and they will do the job for which they are intended—the job 
of maintaining food production to help win the war for freedom. 


Every farmer is anxiously trying to buy feeds these days and many of them 
were never customers of ours in the past. What we have to sell these farmers 
today, therefore, is helpful and courteous advice and service which will en- 
able them to use such feeds as are available to best advantage—and to build 
their confidence in us so that we may retain them as customers for the better 
feeds and service we will again offer when peace has been restored to our 
nation and to the world. 


The upstage “no more nylons” attitude will never win customers or friends. 
Yet, we always need friends and, after the war, we will again need customers. 


Let's sell them now—as they voluntarily come into our places of business or 
send us their inquiries. They need help as much as anything else, so let's give 
of ourselves in service for it is the one thing of which we may have plenty to 
offer if we so desire. Now is the time to build a backlog of good will—a non- 
taxable “‘surplus’’ to assure us security in the future. 
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ARMERS and feeders in the 

vicinity of Elwin, Ill. are accus- 

tomed to take their feeding 
problems to Loren R. Larrick, man- 
ager of jthe Elwin Farmers Elevator 
Co., for experience has taught them 
that they will receive sound, prac- 
tical advice. Occasionally they 
don't like what they hear but they 
know the reputation of this firm is 
dependable and they will get a 
frank, honest, answer no matter 
what the result. 

“We like to feel that our custom- 
ers can rely upon our advice,” said 
Mr. Larrick. “We believe that in 
some respects a feed dealer has the 
same obligations as a doctor or 
lawyer—a competent, authority to 
whom the farmer can turn in full 
confidence. However, we don't pre- 
tend to take the place of a veterin- 
arian or expert nutritionist. If we 
don't know the answer we say so 
but we make every effort to refer 
them to the proper source of infor- 
mation. 

“Sometimes they don't like it if 
we tell them that their trouble is 
caused by careless feeding, unsani- 
tary conditions, etc. but when they 
check up and find out we are right 
they are greatful anyway, “contin- 
ued Mr. Larrick. ‘Farmers are often 
too quick to blame everything on 
to the particular feed they are us- 
ing. The feed itself is seldom at 
fault, however, the best product in 
the world won't give satisfactory 
results with improper management 
and poor feeding practices.” 

The business policy of this firm 


on larrick for dependable 
advice on feed problems 


is highly aggressive and new 
equipment and services have been 
added yearly to enable the man- 
agement to widen its sphere of op- 
eration and meet the growing de- 
mand for grain, feed, coal, and re- 
lated products. 

“We're making definite plans for 
the future,” said Mr. Larrick, ‘‘al- 
though there isn’t a great deal we 
can accomplish until after the war. 
We need more storage space for 
grain and feed and of course some 
additional equipment will be in 
order. Most things are unobtain- 
able right now but we are planning 
a definite expansion program as 


soon as business gets back to nor- | 


mal.” 


Meanwhile, the firm is pushing 
ahead as best it can, attacking to- 
day's problems as they arise; even 
while anticipating tomorrow's. The 
management believes in modern 
methods and gives its customers as 
many services as possible. 

Last year a Steinlite electric 
moisture tester and a Blue Streak 
twin spiral feed mixer were install- 
ed. Other equipment includes a 
Sprout Waldron attrition mill, West- 
ern sheller and cleaner and truck 
hoist. All machines are powered by 
individual electric motors with di- 
rect drive and Faulk speed reduc- 
ers. This eliminates the need for 
belt drives and assures a minimum 
amount of power for maximum 
efficiency. 

Elwin, a village of 400 popula- 
tion, is just a few miles south of 
Decatur, Ill. The feed plant is locat- 
ed right on highway 51 near the 
Illinois Central railroad tracks. The 
original elevator with a 50,000 bu- 
shel capacity was destroyed by fire 
in 1936 and was replaced during 
the depression years with one of 
smaller capacity. 


Early this year a complete line of 
Master Mix feed was stocked. The 
Elwin Farmers Elevator Co., used 
large two column advertisements in 


FARMERS around Elwin, Ill., 
know they can depend on the 
friendly feeding advice sup- 
plied by Loren Larrick, above, 
manager of the Elwin Farmers 


Elevator Co. Price changes 
are posted daily on the office 
bulletin board shown at lower 


left. 


the Decatur newspapers to an- 
nounce the fact. Considerable new 
business resulted from this publici- 
ty. No newspaper is published in 
Elwin, consequently the company 
must rely for the most part on di- 
rect mail and the Decatur papers 
for advertising. 

Mr. Larrick supplies manufactur- 
ers with accurate mailing lists for 
use in campaigns that they set in 
motion. In fact, every effort is made 
to keep the company’s name, what 
it sells, the services to be had at the 
plant, and where the elevator is lo- 
cated, ever before the buying pub- 
lic. 

A corporation, controlled by 
farmers in the immediate area 
owns the business. Two members 
of the present board of directors, 
O. B. Gilbert and V. E. Peterson, 


(Continued on Page One hundred-three) 
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With feed ingredients short... 
you need D-SEC, an available and 


dependable source of Vitamin D 


For the first eight months of 1943—egg production is 
up 13%. There are more layers. But the rate of pro- 
duction per hen is down 7/10 of 1%. 

This is unfortunate, because our need for eggs is 
greater than ever. 


This need puts a new responsibility on feed efficiency, 
particularly now that many pre-war feed ingredients 
are hard to obtain. 

But you can obtain vitamins ...and you can be sure of 
vitamin dependability when you buy from Squibb... 
“A Name You Can Trust.” 


: EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 
_ Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 
; PACIFIG COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 

FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
; Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Califernia 
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For Vitamin D in dry form, Squibb offers D-SEC. Tests 
show that D-SEC is as efficient as fish liver oil in sup- 
plying Vitamin D—the vitamin that helps birds stand 
the strain of heavy laying, helps build egg-shells and 
increase production. 

D-SEC also saves you money. It is easy to handle, easy 
to mix, won’t congeal in cold weather, disperses evenly. 
D-SEC is light in weight—saves in freight costs and 
handling — requires less storage space. It is offered in 
a potency of 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per lb. 


In addition to D-SEC, Squibb also offers SQUIBB 
FEEDING OIL—for both Vitamins A and D. Write 
today for prices and facts about both. Address Dept. 
FB-11, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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N the last six years the Drexel 

Elevator & Merchantile Co. of 

Drexel, Mo., has shown a 300 
per cent increase in business. Back 
in 1924, Frank M. Elliott became co- 
owner and manager of the firm. 
Mr. Elliott had been a successful 
farmer and brought to the business 
the intimate knowledge of the farm- 
er's problem. The application of 
this knowledge resulted in a steady 
growth from 1924 until 1936. 

In 1936, Mr. Elliott's son, Harold, 
also an experienced farmer, joined 
the firm as accountant and assistant 
manager. Today the Drexel Elevator 
& Merchantile Co., under the man- 
agement of these two men is doing 
an annual feed business with a 
volume of around 2,000 tons. It has 
its own custom cleaning, grinding 
and mixing plant, electrically op- 
erated and as a side line handles 
brick, sand, and coal. 

The Elliott plan of management 
which has resulted in a 300 per 
cent increase in annual gross sales 
during the past six years, more or 

sless naturally divides itself into five 
steps: 

1. Know the farm problem. 

2. Know your customers, and by 
this the Elliotts mean, really know 
them. 


3. Handle nationally advertised 
feeds. Give your customers quality 
products and stand back of what 
you sell. 


4. Follow a policy of liberal ad- 
vertising so that your customers and 
prospective customers in the terri- 
tory will know about you, know 
about the service you render, and 
the merchandise you sell. 


5. And last but not least, keep 
abreast of the trade by reading 
how others in the same business are 
meeting their problems. 

“There is no better way to know 
the farmer's problem,” F. M. Elliott 
said, “than to have been a farmer 
yourself. Both my son and I have 
found that our experience on the 
farm is useful to us every day. 

“If I were going to list the two 
most important qualifications for the 
successful operation of a feed store 
under present war-time conditions, 


emu4e 


followed 
involves 


they would be (1) know what goes 
on on the farm, and (2) know the 
customer who lives on that farm.” 

The Elliotts have made it a fast 
rule to know their customers. It has 
long been the policy to keep an up- 
to-the-minute file with detailed in- 
formation on each patron. Both of 
these men spend a great deal of 
time in the country visiting custom- 
ers. These trips are not primarily 
selling trips, although a great deal 
of feed and other merchandise is 
sold as a result of these personal 
calls. The main idea is to know ihe 
customer, know his individual prob- 
lems, and give him the service re- 
quired to meet those problems. 

Even with tire and gas rationing, 
the firm has been able to keep a 
fleet of six delivery trucks in oper- 
ation. They make a flat charge of 
a dollar per ton for all deliveries in 
their trade territory. And while 
there are six full time employes to 
handle this business, it is no un- 
common sight to find one of the Elli- 
otts driving a truck. 


“It takes me two or three times 
as long to make a delivery as it 
does the regular driver,’ Harold 
Elliott said, “but by so doing I find 
I get better acquainted with the 
customer and his particular prob- 
lem. I'm better prepared to give 
him the kind of service required 
and as a result when that customer 
has more business in our line, we 
get it. When I was on the farm, I 
appreciated having a merchant 
come to my place and take an in- 
terest in my problems. I always 
remember how it made me feel and 
now I'm trying to follow suit. 

“With the increased business and 
the help shortage problem, which I 
guess is universal, we are finding 
it difficult to spend the -time we 
should in the field,’’ added Mr. Elli- 
ott. “Longer hours has been one 
answer. And certainly no business- 
man on the home front should ob- 
ject to working long hours when by 


by missouri firm 
five basic steps 


BY FOLLOWING a systematic 
merchandising plan, Frank M. 
Elliott, left above, and his son 
Harold, right, operators of the 
Drexel Elevator & Mercantile 


Co., have increased annual 
gross sales over 300 per cent. 


so doing he is helping the farmer 
produce more livestock, more grain 
and feed, and other products so 
vitally needed for winning the 
war.” 

A stepped-up advertising pro- 
gram has also been a helpful factor 
in customer contact. Regular week- 
ly display ads in the local and 
nearby papers tell the customers of 
the service offered. Two types of 
display advertising are used. One, 
a double column space about two 
inches deep follows the bulletin 
board style and lists specials and 
seasonal offerings. This averages 
about $1 per insertion. The other, 
a much larger display, usually run- 
ning about two columns by six inch- 
es and costing between four and 
five dollars an issue, carries a di- 
rect message to the farmer and 
pushes a nationally advertised 
brand of commercial feed. 

By checking with the customers 


(Continued on Page One-hundred) 
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A GYROSCOPE HELPS BALANCE SHIPS AND AIRPLANES 


And a Small Amount of a Supplement for Poultry Feeds 
Unlocks Extra Nutritional Values in Other Ingredients 


Like the whirling wheel of the gyroscope 
that harnesses the forces of gravity, Borden’s 
Flaydry, a Supplement for Poultry Feeds, 
unlocks extra nutritional values in other in- 
gredients. Both influence factors of far greater 
power than they possess. 

A small amount of Borden’s Flaydry pro- 
vides the B-G Complex of vitamins and othe 
essential factors that unlock additional nutri- 
tional values in a ton of feed. 

Use of this sparkplug quality of Flaydry’s 
minute nutritive factors is an economical way 


of helping chickens to get more feed value 
per pound of feed consumed. 

Flaydry and its related products, Flaydry-D 
and Ladpro, may truly be called standardized 
products. They are constantly undergoing 
regular laboratory and field testing at the 
Borden Nutritional Laboratory and Experi- 
mental Farm at Elgin, Illinois. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK17, N. Y. 
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New Price Ceilings For 
Ear Corn, Snapped Corn 


In its regulation RMPR 346, amendment 
4, the OPA has set a new method of cal- 
culating ceiling prices on ear and snapped 
corn, effective October 21, 1943. Under the 
new amendment, the maxmium price for 
“ear corn and snapped corn shall be the 
maximum price per bushel for a like sale 
of a like quality, grade and quantity of 
yellow or white corn, shelled, less 2.5 cents 
per bushel for ear corn and 3.5 cents per 
bushel for snapper corn.” 


Specific Prices Set For 
Wet Corn By-Products 


OPA has issued MPR 479 which sets dol- 
lars and cents ceiling prices for wet corn 
milling by-products for poultry and animal 
feeds, thereby eliminating the March, 1942 
freeze ceilings on these products. The order 
became effective October 20, 1943. 

The following maximum prices are set 
for processors for the sale of domestic wet 
corn milling by-products, bulk, in carload 
or pool car lots at the basing points of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City: 


Per ton 
Gluten meal containing 41% protein 


Gluten teed containing 23°, protein 

All other wet corn milling by-pro- 


To determine the maximum price at 
points other than the three basing points 
the OPA directs that such price shall be 
the lowest price obtained by adding to the 
appropriate maximum price transportation 
charges at the lowest applicable grain 
products or grain by-products reshipping 
rate from Chicago, Kansas City or St. Louis 
to the buyers receiving point. If the sales 
are made in sacks, the seller, if he furnish- 
es the sacks, may add the reasonable mar- 
ket value to the maximum price. When 
processors sell in l.c.l. lots they are per- 
mitted $1 per ton over the above ceiling 
prices. 

A wholesaler (one who resells out of a 
warehouse to retailers or to persons who 
do further processing) is permitted $2.50 
per ton margin plus delivery charges over 
the maximum price he could lawfully have 
paid. Retailers (one who resells to a feed- 
er) are permitted a margin of $5.50 per 
ton over the maximum price which could 
lawfully have been paid plus actual trans- 
portation and delivery charges. 


Reduce Retail Margin On 
Rabbit Feed, Broiler Mash 

A reduction in the margin allowed re- 
tailers of rabbit feed and broiler mash was 
made by OPA in MPR 378, amendment 4, 
effective October 25, 1943. Previously the 
retail markup on these type of feeds was 


$10 per ton. The new regulation reduces 
the retailer's margin on these feeds to $7 
per ton. This does not apply to rabbit and 
broiler feeds manufactured by a retailer 
since such operations are governed by 
profit margins established by each manu- 
facturer based on his records for 1942. 


OPA Establishes Maximum 
Prices On Soft Wheat 


The OPA has issued MPR 487 which sets 
a ceiling on soft wheat and became effec- 
tive November 1, 1943. In issuing the regu- 
lation the OPA set up four price areas 
namely Areas A, B, C and D. It also set 
maximum prices for No. 1 soft wheat of 
any class, per bushel, in carload quanti- 
ties, bulk, with transit billing annexed to 
the lot sold, as follows: 


Market Cents per bushel 
Wis: 164% 


Lower Missouri River Markets (Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Leavenworth, 


168%, 
168% 
Pa. 179% 


The above maximum prices must be de- 
creased for lower grades as follows: 


Cents per bushel 
Sample (other than moisture) ......... 8 
3 


Moisture: Dicount for each %2% or.... 
fraction thereof over 14% 


In addition the foregoing maximum 
prices must be decreased six cents per 
bushel for a sale in any terminal city with- 
out transit billing annexed to the lot sold. 

The regulation sets up prices at interior 
points by calculating freight from the vari- 
ous basing points. In addition distribution 
margins are established for country ship- 
pers, commission merchants, brokers and 
merchandisers. 


Revise Regulation On 
Alfalfa Hay Products 
OPA has revised its ceiling regulation on 


alfalfa hay products, effective October 11, 
1943, setting the following schedule: 


(a) The maximum price for the sale and 
delivery of alfalfa meal in carload lots 
bulk per ton, by a processor at production 
plant shall be the basic price set forth be- 
low for each type or variety less the trans- 
portation charges at the lowest domestic 
carload flat all rail rate from production 
plant to Boston, Massachusetts: Provided, 
that said transportation charges so to be 
deducted shall never exceed $13.50 per 
ton. 

Basic price per ton 
(b) DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Alfalfa leaf meal .............. $64.70 
Alfalfa meal: 

20%, or over of protein ........ 62.70 
17%, up to 20% of protein .... 59.70 
15% up to 17% of protein .... 56.70 
Less than 15% of protein .... 52.70 
Alfalfa stem meal ............ 42.70 


SUN CURED ALFALFA MEAL 
No. 1 or choice alfalfa leaf meal 56.70 
Standard alfalfa leaf meal .... 52.70 


No. 1—Fine ground: 


(c) 


20%, or over of protein ...... 56.70 
17% up to 20% protein .... 51.70 
15% up to 17% protein .... 47.70 
Less than 15% of protein ... 44.70 
Mo. i—Medium ............... 42.70 
No. 1—% in. screen .......... 43.20 
No. in. screen ......."... 43.70 
No. 1—Alfalfa stem meal ...... 39.70 


The above basic prices for sun 

cured alfalfa meal can be reduc- 

ed $2 per ton for No. 2 grade 

and $4 per ton for sample grade. 
(d) CHOPPED ALFALFA 

Chopped alfalfa 

Chopped alfalfa is the entire al- 

falfa hay, chopped or cut and 

not ground finely enough to pass 

through a screen having a less 

than one inch mesh. Chopped al- 

falfa must not contain an admix- 

ture of alfalfa straw or other for- 

eign material. 

The above price for chopped al- 

falfa should be reduced $2 per 

ton for No. 2 grade and $4 per 

ton for cample grade. 

The above maximum prices are for car- 

lots in bulk and $1.00 may be added for 
less than carlots at production plants. 


Oysters, Clam Shells 
Under New Ceilings 


OPA in MPR 486, effective October 27, 
1943, set maximum prices on oyster and 
clam shells, thereby removing those pro- 
ducts from the March, 1942 provision. 

The following maximum prices, bulk, 
f.0.b. production plant, in carload or pool 
car lots are set as follows: 


Per Ton 
Dredged oyster shells .......... $ 6.00 
Fresh Oyster Shells ............ 10.00 


Wholesalers are permitted a markup of 
$2.50 over the above ceilings and retailers 
are permitted a $4 per ton markup, over 
the maximum price which they could have 
paid, depending upon where the product 
was purchased. 

@ C. L. MOORE will open a feed ware- 
house at Solon, Iowa. 
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All America is grateful to these hardy, indus- 
trious farm folk — worthy representatives today 
of the pioneers who built this great nation. By 
experience they have learned the value of team- 
work and sound thinking — the wisdom of hon- 
esty and integrity. These principles bring lasting 
prosperity. They offer today the basis on which 
America may meet the world-wide call to 
help bring order, peace and prosperity out 
of confusion, conflict and chaos. 


We are thankful to have served these 
pioneers of the soil during our Century of 
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As we pause in a strife-torn world to give thanks for our blessings, let us not forget 
the part American Agriculture is playing to hold that world together. 


business life; that today, despite the difficulty of 
obtaining raw materials, we have been able 
to supply our distributors with more Red Rose 
Feeds than they received a year ago. They know 
that our method of allotment is sound, just as 
Eshelman consumers know that they are receiv- 
ing their fair share of the feeds we have 
available. 


We are mindful of our responsibility and 
shall spare no effort to continue serving 
these inspiring farm folk with Red Rose 
Guaranteed Feeds. 


“ Pa 
25 
(CENTENNIAL | : 
Bee JOHN W. & SONS e Lancaster, Pa. « York, Pa. © Circleville, Ohio shee 
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EVEN THE FISH HAVE PREFERENCES 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE - 


For Fish Oils, Look to Farallone 


Comprehensive laboratory control con- 
stantly maintained over all Farallone fish 
oil production is one reason for trade 
preference for Farallone. Uniformity at 
high standardization levels is character- 
istic of the Farallone Brand. 

Another reason for Farallone Brand 


popularity is the result of the constant 
practical experiments conducted with 
Farallone oils in the company’s own field 
work. 

Farallone doesn’t just keep abreast of 
developments for better utilization of fish 
oils —it creates them. 


Ask our distributor for the Farallone Oil that you require. 


URGENT: Oil drums are war weapons. The imme- 
diate return of empty drums is absolutely essential 
to insure future deliveries of your oil in drums. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 


300 Montgomery St. - San Francisco - California 


DISTRIBUTED BY: WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


UNCLE JOHNNY MILLS, Houston, Texas ‘g 


350 MADISON AVENUE - 


. EELSINGH & LUGTIGHIED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OT having held a convention 

last year, wartime problems 

of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials were 
uch that the 34th annual meeting 
held at Washington, D. C., October 
29 and 30, was one of the largest, 
busiest and most important gather- 
ings in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Changes in the definitions of sev- 
eral widely used feed ingredients 
were approved and the speakers 
at the open sessions discussed a 
variety of subjects of general inter- 
est to the entire feed trade. 5 

W. Catesby Jones of Richmond, 
Va., was elected president to suc- 
ceed P. B. Curtis of Lafayette, Ind. 
R. A. Maddox of Mississippi was 
elected vice president and L. E. 
Bopst was re-elected secretary-trea- 
surer. H. A. Halvorson of Minnesota 
was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of which the other members 
are the officers and Chairman H. H. 
Hanson of Delaware. 

After reporting on the work of the 
officers and the executive commit- 
tee performed during the two years 
between conventions, President 
Curtis discussed ‘War and Postwar 
Feed Control Problems”. 


“In wartime our job, like most 
other jobs,” he said, “is filled with 
disturbing problems which tax our 
strength and ingenuity, but we 
should not permit ourselves to be- 
come so busy that no time remains 
to consider plans for the future... 

“Permit me to mention some of 


IN THE MIXER at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control 
Officials were, left to right, 
top row: Louis Novins, New 
York City and W. C. Geagley, 
Lansing, Mich.; W. C. Tully, 
Pearl River, N. Y. and Dr. Har- 


ry W. Titus, Beltsville, Md. ° 


Center row: A. L. Ward, Dal- 
las; F. C. Bowes, Boston, and 
C. |. Post, Harrison, N. J. 
Bottom row: E. C. Carroll, Jr., 
Gloucester, Mass., and Fred 
Chapman, Somerville, Mass.; 
Vernon Green, Washington, D. 
C. and Marlon Brando, Chica- 
go. Additional pictures on 
page 20. 
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convention at washington 
draws record attendance 


by DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


the problems as they relate to feed 
control work. 

(1) Due to the scarcity of certain 
normal feed ingredients and to the 
unusual demand for feed by feed- 
ers, there is a tendency to stretch 
feeds by using fillers and adulter- 
ants. 

“(2) The substitution of ingredi- 
ents in mixed feeds has created a 
serious problem in that the ingredi- 


ents and chemical analyses of such 
feeds are not always in conformity 
with the registered declaration of 
ingredients and chemical analysis 
guarantee. 

(3) Because of the shortage of 
bags, the bag branding often dis- 
agrees with the tag thus causing 
much confusion to prospective feed 
purchasers. 


(4) The use of feed materials 
containing elements of a toxic na- 
ture and of feed ingredients of 


~ 3 


questionable feeding value is increasing. 

“($) The distribution by certain federal 
agencies of feed ingredients not in compli- 
ance with state laws has occured in many 
states. 

“While all of these items represent pres- 
ent wartime problems, I dare say that most 
of them will continue to exist for an ex- 
tended period following the war. The 
manufacturer of war machines and muni- 
tions will no doubt cease when the strife 
is ended, but the production of food must 
be continued for an indefinite time, if 
America expects to contribute to the relief 
of the distressed hungry nations . 

“While I agree that existing conditions 
make it imperative to adopt liberal poli- 
cies in regard to modifications of registra- 
tion and other phases of feed law enforce- 
ment, I recognize the difficulties which may 
be encountered in the postwar period 
when an attempt is made to restore our 
former peace time policies. 

“Concerning adulteration and the ex- 
cessive use of feed materials of a toxic 
nature I think that we will all agree that 
stringent regulatory measures should be 
applied in order to stop or prevent such 
practices. All of us are interested in 
stretching the feed supply as far as pos- 
sible, but this stretching should not be 
done at the expense of the feeder by using 
undeclared adulterants of little or no feed- 
ing value. 

“During the last few years the commer- 


SEEN through the lens of The Feed Bag camera, attending the annual meeting 
of control officials in the nation's capitol, were, left to right, top row: F. F. 
Hasbrook, Chicago, Dr. R. M. Bethke, Wooster, Ohio, and Dr. T. H. Jukes, 
Pearl River, N. Y.; W. B. Griem, Madison, Wis. and K. M. Walters, New York 
City; Dr. P. B. Curtis, Lafayette, Ind. and W. C. Geagley, Lansing, Mich.; 
Center row: L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md. and C. N. Barrett, Washington, 
D. C.; P. W. Chichester, Frederick, Md., A. F. Hopkins, Boston, and R. M. 
Field, Chicago; Charles Van Horssen, Chicago, and H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis; 
Bottom row: J. E. Nelson, Chicago, and J. R. Wall, San Francisco; C. R. Plumb, 
Albany, N. Y. and L. F. Brown, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Warren S. Baker, Boston, 
T. A. Bixler, Baltimore, and Harry R. Maiges, Washington, D. C. Additional 


pictures on page 19. 


cial feed industry has grown rapidly and 
has established a reputation by building 
feeds based on the best scientific knowl- 
edge which was available. I am certain 
that we feed control officials do not wish 
to see this reputation jeopardized by a 
minority who through ignorance or a de- 
sire for personal gain is promoting the sale 
of inferior products. Good inspection will 
tend to minimize this evil.” 

Following Dr. Curtis were Ralph M. Field 
of Chicago, who extended greetings as 
president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, and Arthur F. Hopkins, 
chairman of the board of the same organi- 
zation, whose address is published on 
page seven of this issue of The-Feed Bag. 

The paper read by D. A. FitzGerald of 
Washington, D. C., deputy director of the 
war food administration, was similar to 
that which he delivered at Boston and 
which is published beginning on page 45. 
The address by Harvey E. Yantis, editor of 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis, may also be read 


elsewhere in this number of The Feed Bag. 

Final speaker at the Friday morning ses- 
sion of the convention was K. D. Jacobs, 
senior chemist, bureau of plant industry, 
United States department of agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., who discussed ‘“Defluorin- 
ated Phosphate”. : 

The session on Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to the reports of committees and in- 
vestigators and speaking was resumed 
Saturday morning with an address on 
“Food and Drug Administration and Feed 
Law Enforcement” by W. A. Queen, chief, 
division of state cooperation, food and 
drug administration, Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Ward of Dallas, Texas, director of 
educational service for the National Cot- 
tonseed Products association, followed with 
an address on the subject: “Calcium Car- 
bonate in Oil Meals”. Concerning the mix- 
ing of calcium carbonate with oil meals 


(Continued on Page Ninety) 
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We've got wars to fight! One against our 

enemies without — another against the enemies 

3 within. Which means a war to the death on rats, 

tats who this year will sabotage 200 million dol- 

lars in food stuffs and buildings. They are, right 

now, doing their destructive work on your property 

= and in the barns of your customers. Stop this need- 
= less destruction — use and recommend KIL-BALM! 


GUARANTEED 
Sure death to rats and mice. There's no 
mixing — no fuss or muss. Its sweet 
‘smell attracts them. They sip it...and 
they crawl away outside to die. © : 


WISCONSIN DEALERS ATTENTION: - 


Help your customers win prizes in the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer KILL RATS — SAVE FEED CAM- 
PAIGN. (Special Kil-Baim War Bond Prizes). 


We will be glad to send entry blanks for individuals A E 7 = 
é 


and groups. Contest Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Kil-Balm 
makes rat-killing easy. Use it in your own buildings 
and recommend it to your customers. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. | 
741-FB N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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T was a typical late fall day— 

crisp, clear, appetite-stirring. 

Heavy frosts had browned the 
summer's vegetation and wet fields 
were crusted with a frozen layer of 
corrugated mud. 

Lem Jones, proprietor of the Hick- 
ory Grove Feed store, inhaled deep- 
ly and let the invigorating air filter 
through his lungs as he walked 
from his home down the leaf-carpet- 
ed walk to his office. 

“Ideal fall feeding season,”’ he 
thought. “Farm prices are good, 
farmers buying more than they ever 
did before. What a whale of a feed 
business I could do if I could only 
get a good supply of everything to 
sell! 

“But,” Lem continued to muse, 
stepping up his stride as he neared 
the office, “this is war. And any- 
body that complains is a traitor. 
Well, they're never going to call 
Lem Jones that.” 

There was a patter of feet behind 
him and Lem turned to see Mickey, 
his nose a tingling red, pulling up 
behind him. 

“G' morning, boss,” the office boy 
panted. “I ran every step of the 
way. Boy, this air makes me feel 
good! And besides I want to keep 
in shape so I can get into the ma- 
rines when I’m old enough.” 

“Mickey, stop talking nonsense,” 
chided Lem. “By the time you're old 
enough, we'll be using Tojo’s scalp 
for a door mat. And besides it was 
bad enough to lose Joe Doakes with- 
out worrying about getting along 
without you, as much of a nuisance 
as you are.” 

Mickey was puffing along obedi- 
ently as they entered the office and 
greeted the bookkeeper with a 
snappy “good morning.” 

Sitting comfortably near the stove 
with his chair propped against the 
wall was Fred Cornwall, one of 
Hickory Grove county’s big hog 
farmers. 

“Fine day, ain't it?’ spoke the 
heavily bearded hog raiser as he 
spat at the partly open stove door 
making a perfect bull's eye. 

“Lem,” he said seriously when 
the Hickory Grove feed man seated 


plan to help hickory grove 
farmers lick feed shortage 


by Staff Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


himself in a comfortable chair near 
his desk, “I gotta have some more 
of that hog feed in the next few 
weeks. Corn I raised is near gone. 
Only got a coupla weeks’ supply 
left, and if I can’t keep that nice 
litter of fall pigs going, I'm sunk.” 

Lem winced, as he visioned the 
few remaining sacks of hog feed left 
in his warehouse. 

“Gosh, Fred,” he apologized. “I'm 
expecting a shipment in the next 10 
days, but freight’s mighty slow and 
feeds are short. You know you'd be 
the first man I'd sell feed to if I had 
it. Your credit is good, you've got a 
fine lot of hogs and the country 
needs meat. But, Fred, I’m just up 
against a stone wall.” 

Sadly, Fred said, “Thank you, I 
know you'd do it if you could, Lem,” 
and shuffled outside to his truck. 

As the purr of the exhaust faded 
into the distance, Lem sank into his 
chair, while Mickey, who overheard 
the entire conversation looked sad- 
ly at Spot, the warehouse cat for a 
solution. But a blank, pieading 
stare was Spot's only answer. 

“Mickey, complained Lem, “this 
feed shortage is sure getting seri- 
ous. I did have enough to take care 
of Fred for a couple of more weeks 
but he got more than his share al- 
ready, and it isn’t any more than 
fair to spread our supply around so 
that every customer gets some.” 

“Right you are, boss,” agreed 
Mickey. “That's always been the 
motto of the Hickory Grove Feed 
store and we can't change it now.” 

While the two were still sadly 
shaking their heads in futility, a car 
pulled into the driveway. Peering 
through the doorway Lem recog- 
nized Scaggs Jordon, another hog 
raiser from the upper end of the 
county who operated a 300-acre 
farm. 

Lem leaned on his desk for sup- 
port. If Scaggs asked for some hog 


feed and he had to turn him down 


_it would be the last straw. 


But Scaggs request was easy to 
fill. All he wanted was several hog 
feeding charts furnished by one of 
Lem’s feed manufacturers which 
Mickey thrust into his hands almost 
before the words tumbled off the 
lanky farmer's tongue. 

“Got plenty of feed, Scaggs?” 
Lem asked, almost fearing to utter 
the words. 


“Sure, Lem,” responded Scaggs. 
“Mighty lucky this year. Had a 
danged good corn crop and figure 
on having a couple of hundred bu- 
shel left over to sell before the win- 
ter's over. That idea of yours about 
using a concentrate with the corn 
certainly saves me a lot on feed 
costs and is giving me slick, top- 
market hogs. Well, Lem, thanks for 
the charts. Drop over and see me 
when you drive by. And you too, 
Mickey. So long.” 

Scaggs Jordon had hardly knifed 
his angular frame through the office 
doorway, when Mickey leaped to 
the side of Lem’s desk and leaned 
intently over it, eyes bursting from 
their sockets. 

“Boss,”” he blubbered. “Did you 
hear what he said? He’s going to 
have a couple of hundred bushels 
of corn left over after he sells his 
hogs. Why don’t we buy that corn, 
sell some of it to Fred Cornwall and 
let him fed it with our concentrate. 
Gee, boss, there is a way out after 
all.” 

Mickey's ideas came whipping 
into Lem’s brain like machine gun 
bullets and it was fully a minute 
before they crystallized. 

“Mickey,” gasped the elated Hick- 
ory Grove Feed store boss. “You hit 
the jack pot. I'm going to call 
Scaggs Jordon soon as he gets home 
and get that extra corn off him if 
I have to sell my soul to do it.” 

Mickey's eyes bulged once more. 


(Continued on Page Sixty-nine) 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
Squibb & Sons 
EXADOL 
2,000 of more Vitamin A and 
400 or more Vitamin D units 


VITAMIN A FEEDING Olt 


1,000 or more Vitamin A ond 
400 or more Vitamin D gnits 
Vitamin D in dry, powder form 
Vitamin D units per ib. 


DICOCE 
An aid in the prevention 
of chicken coccidiosis 


Vio Bin Corporation 
REX WHEAT GERM OIL | 
A cold processed, extracted 

gil, rich in Vitamin E 

‘Pabst Brewing Co. 
PABST’S BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


California Packing Corp. 

REGULAR BIOTOL 
: 85 or more Vitamin D units 
SPECIAL BIOTOL 
1000 or more Vitamin 
and 400 Viiamin D units 
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Ever on the alert, the gallant men of our naval forces and merchant marine 
see that food and supplies get through to our fighting men. 


The nutritionist, too, must be constantly on the alert if food for freedom” 
is to be produced in ever increasing quantities. On the alert to see that 
quality in feeds is maintained at all times. He knows well that it takes 
quality, not in one but in all ingredients, to produce quantity. 


That's why, today, many feed manufacturers rely on Atkins and Durbrow 


for their vitamin requirements. They know that in representing such well 
known reputable firms as California Packing Corporation, The Barrett 
Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Pabst Brewing Company, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons and Vio Bin Corporation, Atkins & Durbrow is prepared 
to serve their needs and assure unquestioned quality. 


Why not make Atkins & Durbrow—The House of Vitamins—your head- 
quarters for vitamin products? We are prepared to render you efficient 
service in every way. Our service representatives operate from 10 centrally 
located cities. We maintain warehouse stocks in 11 cities. 


See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He 
has a story that will interest you. . 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 
CALIFORNIA BIN BARRETT DIVISION PABST 
| E.RSQUUBBESONS | | BREWING 


ij 
| | 
| 
: 
| 
The Barrett Division 
Altied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
a 
| 
: 
| 
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Each day, it seems, the feed man must do battle with new 
ingredient shortages which threaten to lower his nutri- 
tional standards. 


But one serious problem .. . the riboflavin problem .. . can 
be and zs being successfully mastered. For despite critical 
shortage in feed ingredients, adequate riboflavin levels are 
readily attainable through the use of 


MERCK RIBOFLAVIN 


Because it is practical to use, because it is low in price, 
because it zs the pure vitamin itself, Merck Riboflavin now is 
among the most-favored and best-liked sources of riboflavin. 
The measure of potency is determined by the actual weigh- 
ing of the vitamin itself. 


Our technical staff and laboratories are in a position to offer 
valuable assistance by providing pertinent information re- 
garding the addition of riboflavin to feedstuffs. We invite 
you to call upon us. 


MERCK RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE. This product was developed 
for those feed manufacturers who prefer to use a mixture 
containing one gram of riboflavin per ounce of mixture. 


Merck Riboflavin Mixture blends well, distributes evenly, 
and has a guaranteed riboflavin content of 1,000,000 
micrograms per ounce. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufactuning Chemists RAHWAY,N.J. 


New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE LEVELS OF 


MERCK RIBOFLAVIN 
| | 


| PRICE l 


PER GRAM 


4,00 | 


2.00 | 
1,00 


1939 1' 1941 1942 1943 __ 


MERCK 
RIBOFLAVIN 


Vitamin G 
Vitamin B, 


is a very fine, orange-yellow pow- 
der. It is odorless. Its chemical 
formula is C,7H29N4O¢ (i gram = 
1,000 milligrams= 1,000,000 
micrograms). 


St.Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal: 


In Canada: MERCK. & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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High 


O selling is sound or perma- 

nently successful if the selling 

stops when the order is taken. 
Foliow through on your sales,” J. 
Roy Ozanne, Chicago merchandis- 
ing counselor, told his “students” 
at the Iowa Feed School and war 
conference held at the Fort Des 
Moines hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Ociober 14. 

In his address “Blueprint for Vic- 
tory’ Mr. Ozanne cautioned the 
feedmen against taking a “high 
hat’’ attitude now, just because the 
going is easy. “Do your turn-downs 
diplomatically,” he advised, ‘so 
your customers will remain your 
friends. 

“Get people into the good habit 
of boosting your goods now and 
they won't let you down so readily 
later," he added. “Many merchants 
seem to have adopted the philoso- 
phy, ‘They gotta come to us any- 
way, so why worry?’ That's all 
wrong!" Mr. Ozanne explained, and 
he offered his listeners a series 
of merchandising suggestions for 
building a sound, successful busi- 
ness, stressing the following points: 

1. Don't take it for granted that 
the human race knows about you 
and your industry. Keep on telling 
them about it. Display and adver- 
tise your goods. 

2. Don't get into a rut. And don't 
let the letter s get into rut and make 
rust out of it. 

3. Make your place of business 
pleasant and appealing to the eye, 
outside as well as inside. 

4. Plan ahead in your business or 
you'll go behind. Use common 
sense and make your plans reach- 
able. Don’t plan too far ahead but 
plan far enough. 

5. Remember the word “alert- 
ness” in your merchandising. Build 


because selling is easy 
ozanne tells feed men 


a good feed first and not a fat 
pocketbook. 

The Iowa Feed School was spon- 
sored by the Western Grain & Feed 
association in conjunction with the 
Feed Institute of lowa. The program 
was under the direction of Mark 
Thornburg, executive secretary of 
the Western Grain & Feed associa- 
tion and Carroll Swanson and Bert 
Stolpe of the Feed Institute of Iowa. 

Due to wartime conditions the 
school was capsulled into a one- 
day session this year. Mark Thorn- 
burg gave the opening address, 
which was followed by a discussion 
on “Wartime Beef Production” by 
Prof. Rex Beresford of Iowa State 
college. 

Professor Beresford pointed out 
that there will be a good corn crop 
this year and about four-fifths as 
much hay as last year. But since 
much of the corn has been “mort- 
gaged” to hogs and chickens, cattle 
will not be full fed, he said. 

“Only older cattle will be fed,” 
Prof. Beresford explained, “since 
calves and short feeders will not 
produce a profit because of the 
short spread between the buying 
and selling price.” He said that 
heavy corn feeding won't be profit- 
able this year. 

Following Prof. Beresford’s talk, 
Dr. Gus Bohstedt of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, spoke on 


“Maximum Milk Production from 


Available Feed.” His address is re- 
printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The afternoon session was open- 
ed by an address on “Free Choice 


PERSONALITIES snapped by The Feed Bag camera at the lowa Feed School: 
(1) Prof. Rex Beresford, lowa State college; (2) Mark Thornburg, secretary of 
the Western Grain & Feed association, Des Moines, and Dr. Gus Bohstedt, 
University of Wisconsin; (3) J. Roy Ozanne, merchandising counselor, Chi- 
cago, and Will Sargent, Des Moines; (4) Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, University of 
Illinois, and Dr. H. J. Sloan, University of Minnesota; (5) Carroll Swanson, 
finance chairman, and Bert Stolpe, advertising chairman, Feed Institute of 


lowa; (6) Ray Walters, Des Moines, lowa state OPA director; (7) C. M 
Stormes, Des Moines, and Bill Covington, OPA regional price specialist; 


(8) 


Walter Berger, treasurer of the Western Grain & Feed association, and 
Harry Linn, lowa secretary of agriculture. 
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Feeding of Concentrates,” by Dr. H. 
J. Sloan of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Dr. Sloan discussed the feeding 
of mashes containing 20, 26, 32 and 
38 per cent protein along with 
whole grain, the entire ration being 
self fed. Corn and oats were the 
grains fed; wheat may also be in- 
troduced, he said. 


“Feeding of concentrate mixtures 


| 


with several grains—corn; corn and oats; 
corn, oats and wheat; or corn, oats, wheat 
and barley—all fed free choice, is practical 
and quite efficient,’’ Dr. Sloan said. He ex- 
plained that birds balance their ration 
quite well in free choice feeding provided 
the mash concentrate is properly formulat- 
ed and made. 

In his experiments, regardless of whether 
20, 26, 32, or 38 per cent mash concentrate 
was used, production curves were the 
same, Dr. Sloan noted. “Economy of pro- 
duction has been about equal, but there 
has been a slight increase in feed cost 
when a protein mash over or under 26 per 
cent was used,” he added. He said that 
almost all laying flocks at the University 
of Minnesota are on 26 per cent mash and 
free choice grain. 

Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, University of Illinois, 
followed Dr. Sloan with a discussion on 
“Wintertime Feeding of Swine.” A digest 
of Dr. Fairbank’s speech will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The concluding lecture of the afternoon 
session was delivered by Dr. B. H. Thomas 
of Iowa State College, who spoke on 
“Vitamins.” 

Dr. Thomas defined a vitamin as “an 
organic substance which is needed in com- 
paratively small amounts for the perform- 
ance of body processes in the animal or 
fowl.” 

In answer to the question, will a vitamin 


PHOTOS on this page taken at the lowa Feed School show, top row, left to 
right—Frank Leathers, Des Moines, and Dr. H. J. Sloan, University of Minne- 
sota; W. H. Everngam, Mt. Airy, N. C.; Verne M. Thede, Muscatine, lowa, 
and Ernest Sargent, Des Moines. Second row—Fred Harshberger, Des Moines, 
and George La Budde, Milwaukee; C. A. Means, Des Moines, and Prof. E. L. 
Quaife, lowa State college; Reed Merrick, Des Moines, and Lloyd Meyer, 
Dubuque. Bottom row—K. D. Parkhill, Sioux City, and Tom Dyer, Minneapolis; 
Will Bottke, Hampton, lowa, and Carl Orsinger, Warterloo, lowa; John B. 
. Haberkorn and Hank Swanson, both of Des Moines. 


supplement remain potent or retain its 
potency in the mixture into which it is 
mixed, Dr. Thomas explained that the 
finer the feed is ground the bigger the 
chance that the vitamins will deteriorate. 
He said that some vitamins are not com- 
patible with certain minerals or feed ma- 
terials. 


The program for the evening, following 
the dinner at six o'clock, was highlighted 
by a radio broadcast on “Cereals—Meat 
in Our Diet.” The speakers were G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president, General Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and Col. E. M. Wentworth, Arm- 
our & Co., Chicago. Arthur Brayton, Des 
Moines chamber of commerce, was moder- 
ator. Mr. Thomas took the ,cereal side 
while Col. Wentworth upheld the meat 
viewpoint. Contrary to expectations no 
serious controversy resulted and the speak- 
ers were in mutual agreement that cereals 
and meats supplement or complement each 
other in the diet and that both are needed 
and desirable. 


@ KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE, 
Kansas City, Mo., has made arrangements 
to move from its present quarters to the 
Manufacturers Exchange building, which 
has been purchased for $50,000. 

@ OLSON FEED STORE elevator, White- 
hall, Wis., has been moved from its: loca- 
tion to a new foundation beside the feed 
store, about a block west. 

@ R. S. BROWN, Nunica, Mich., has added 
a Kelly-Duplex mixer driven by a 5 hp. 
fully enclosed motor. 

NEW USE FOR JEEPS 
The jeep has been put to a new use in 

Sicily according to a story in “Stars and 
Stripes.” Allied military occupational offi- 
cials, anxious to get a flour and feed mill 
near Caltanissetta under way again, set 
a jeep up on blocks, slipped the propelling 
belt around the rim of a rear wheel—and 
soon the mill was in full operation. 
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NE way to help meet the record demand for eggs and 

meat in the face of serious shortages of alfalfa, yel- 

low corn, phosphorus, and other important feed ingre- 

dients is: Get more from less feed through more effective 
utilization of every ingredient. 


Vitamins A and D have long proved to be powerful “utili- 
zation” aids. They help offset ingredient shortages by 
effecting a more complete utilization of proteins and 
minerals essential to top production of firm-shelled eggs, 
high hatchability, good growth and low mortality. Ade- 
quate Vitamins A and D in your feeds make them go 
further in doing a good job. 


“Nopco” Vitamin A and D oils supply dependable Vita- 
min A—now when it’s needed most—together with guar- 
anteed Vitamin D potency—a double protection in one 
complete product. Nothing can match “Nopco” feeding 
oils as sources of dependable Vitamins A and D—because 
they are scientifically built with special skills developed 
through 15 years of product research, improvement, and 
successful farm use. These oils are available in ample 
quantities. Write for description and prices. 


Keep Drums Fit—And Keep Them Coming Back! 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY +:HARRISON 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


CHICAGO 


TODAY’S BEST BUY 
“NOPCO XX” 


Vitamin A & D Feeding Oil 
2000 A - 800 D per gram 


Scientifically fortified —bio- 
logically standardized — 
“Nopco XX” supplies the 
exact levels of Vitamins A 
and D required to meet to- 
day’s feeding needs and to 
make the most efficient use 
of available raw materials. 


Write Nopco today for quotation. 


¥ 
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‘ “FOOD FOR VICTORY” 


SHEETS 


CRUSADE 


POINT THE WAY TO INCREASED PRODUCTION OF MEAT, MILK, EGGS 
eee AND THE CONSERVATION OF VITAL FEED SUPPLIES 


Purina Dealers the country over are using “‘Food 
for Victory” Action Sheets to help their farmer 
friends check the management, feeding and sani- 
tation practices on their farms. When one of these 
sheets is filled out it shows simple, practical things 
that should be done to increase production and 
thus make the most efficient use of vital feed. There 
are special action sheets for poultry, dairy, cattle 
and hog production. 


Already these Action Sheets have been filled out 
on thousands of farms as part of Purina’s “‘Food for 
Victory” Crusade, and Purina dealers later will 


check back to see if the recommendations have 
been followed. This is the practical and patriotic 
way in which Purina Mills and over 7,000 Purina 
dealers are cooperating with the production and 
feed conservation program of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Feed Industry Council. This 
fight against disease, parasites, unsanitary condi- 
tions, preventable accidents, poor feeding and’ 
management practices on American Farms can 
result in the production 9 FOR Viz, 
of more food and the %, 
saving of tons of vital 
feed. 


Published in the Interest of Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


MAKERS OF PURINA CHOWS AND SANITATION PRODUCTS 


witkL WIN THE WAR 


AND WRITE 


PEACE*“*'’ 


THE 
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tips for dairymen on 


Most 


from available feeds 


7 HERE is too little grain and 
protein for feeding properly 
balanced rations to all live- 
stock this coming winter season. 
The greatly increased number of 
nearly all classes of farm animals 
has considerably outstripped the 
available feed supply. But there is 
an urgent need for critical foodstuffs 
such as milk and its products for 
the fighting services, for civilians, 
and for lend-lease, as to challenge 
every dairyman to so plan and 
manage as to produce the largest 
amount of milk possible. 

The goal for the 1944 milk pro- 
duction of 122 billion pounds is the 
same as the goal for 1943, but from 
present indications is about three 
per cent above the expected pro- 
duction in 1943. This three per cent 
increase in milk production can be 
reached if the number of cows in- 
crease two per cent above the 1943 
average for the year and if the pro- 
duction per cow is 50 pounds above 
the 1943 level. Even with consider- 
able culling of cows, there are 
enough replacement heifers on 
farms to reach this two per cent in- 
crease and to establish the cow 
population at 26,300,000 for 1944. 

It will surprise many a dairyman 
to find that the average milk pro- 
duction per cow throughout the 
country was only 4,739 pounds last 
year, and slightly lower this year, 
but with a slight increase for 1944 
hoped for. With an assumed aver- 
age butterfat content of 4.22 per 
cent, this amount of milk would rep- 
resent only 200 pounds butterfat as 
the annual production per cow. 
Such a production would seem pos- 
sible on merely roughage rations. 
But of course we know that a con- 
siderable amount of grain goes into 
cows which on the average pro- 
duce only about 200 pounds butter- 
fat. Surely many cows below that 
average are worth more for meat 


*An address presented at the Iowa Feed School 
ae War Conference held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
ct. 14, 
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by DR. GUS BOHSTEDT* 


University of Wisconsin 


than for the production of milk. 

However, we have to produce the 
milk that we need from the factory 
that we have, which is our dairy 
cow population, and the following 
suggestions seem to me applicable 
to the problem at hand of making 
the most milk from the cows that we 
have or expect to have, and where 
the available feeds must suffice. 

1. Adjust dairy cattle and live- 
stock numbers, and plan production 
in keeping with available feed sup- 
plies. This is as much a farm and 
community as well as a national 
problem. 

2. Make maximum use of pasture. 
Keep cows on pasture for as long a 
pasture season as possible. The 
cheapest and most practical pro- 
tein and carbohydrate feed is 
green, growing pasture. Pasture 
supplies digestible nutrients at less 
than half the cost of harvested 
feeds. 

3. Improve pasture through fertil- 
ization, renovation, rotation, and 
use of the best seed available. 
When making these efforts, think of 
the labor saved by letting cows do 
their own harvesting. 

4. Make maximum use of silage. 
An acre of corn silage has 30 per 
cent higher feed value than the 
same acre harvested as shock corn, 
and nearly twice the value of an 
acre of corn harvested merely for 
grain. Grass silage on the average 
is better roughage than is hay, as 
ordinarily made. 

5. Have the roughage be legume 
roughage as much as possible, 
whether pasture, hay, or silage. 
Such roughage saves protein. 

6. Cut hay at the right time and 
cure it properly so as to result in 
reasonably fine-stemmed, leafy, 
pea-green hay. 

7. Feed a larger than usual pro- 


portion of high protein legume hay 
(or other legume roughage) to low- 
protein corn silage, such as equal 
parts by weight, instead of one part 
hay to three parts silage. 

8. If there is a plentiful supply of 
hay, give cows more than they care 
to eat of it, letting them pick it over 
for the leafiest and most palatable 
portions and letting the refused 
stemmier portions go to less needy 
animals such as stocker cattle, pos- 
sibly idle work stock, or using the 
refused portions for bedding. 

9. Feed the best hay to the best 
or most critical animals in the herd: 
the high proj;ducing cows, the 
calves, and at least a few pounds 
of good hay daily to the herd sire. 

10. Don't be surprised if cows fail 
to breed, or if bulls fail to settle 
cows, when fed poor hay or poor 
roughage of any sort for months at 
a time. 

11. Feed the dry cows plenty of 
good roughage to enable them to 
store the needed minerals and vita- 
mins. Allow sufficient grain to ob- 
tain the proper condition. 

12. Conserve protein feeds for the 
entire herd by feeding minimum 
amounts required by feeding stand- 
ards to give balanced rations. 

13. Feed cows according to their 
individual capacity or their efficien- 
cy. Some cows may not pay for 
any grain while the best cows may 
pay several times over the expense 
of additional grain. 

14. Buy and use to best advan- 
tage protein concentrates wherever 
they are available and are selling 
at all in line with other feeds. 

15. Patronize as much as possible 
home or state industries as to by- 
product feeds, whether by-products 
of milling, crushing, distilling, brew- 
ing, starch extracting, packing, or 
still other industries. 

16. Regard threshed ground soy- 
beans as a protein concentrate only 
in serious cases of protein shortage. 
Rather exchange soybeans for soy- 


| 
| 
| 


bean oil meal to meet one’s need. The oil 
of soybeans should wherever practicable 
be extracted for direct war need. However, 
ton for ton, ground soybeans are worth 
about as much as soybean oil meal for 
dairy cattle. 

17. Use wheat as a protein-saving grain. 
It contains one-third more protein than 
does corn. The mixture of corn 50 and 
wheat 50 parts has in it as much protein as 
the mixture of corn 93 and linseed meal 
7 parts. 

18. Do not consider unthreshed soybeans, 
that is, stems, pods, leaves, and beans, 
even when ground, as an efficient substi- 
tute for one of the oil meals. Grinding 
roughage does not convert it into a con- 
centrate. It is still roughage, no matter 
how processed, or how fed. 

19. Do not neglect abundant water and 


salt in feeding dairy cattle. Feed one per 
cent salt, or, where necessary, iodized salt 
in the grain mixture, and in addition feed 
salt free-choice in a suitable container. 

20. Allow the cattle access to steamed 
bone meal, spent bone black, or other suit- 
able and safe phosphate, free choice, pro- 
vided the quality of the roughage is not 
good, or if too little of a suitable grain 
mixture has to be fed. 

21. Feed calves protective feeds when 
trying to grow them with a minimum 
necessary amount of milk. Calves may 
need to be fed certain vitamin concentrates 
unless at an early age they readily eat 
high-quality hay along with their grain. 

22. Practice disease and parasite control. 

23. Be as self-contained and self-suffi- 
cient on your own farm as possible these 
days when the market supply and distribu- 


tion of grain and supplementary feed is 
uncertain. 

24. Remember that there is more milk 
and more money in fewer cows well fed, 
than in more cows poorly fed. 

@ WISE GRAIN CO., Bellvue, Ohio, has 
added Superior DP elevator cups to its 
equipment, furnished by the Sidney Grain 
Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

——-— > 
@ HUNTER MILLS, Wellington, Kan., was 
destroyed by fire last month. The loss was 
estimated at $300,000 including between 
50,000 and 75,000 bushels of wheat. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CoO., Alburnett, 
Iowa, was destroyed by fire recently. Merle 
Strait, manager, estimated the loss at 
$50,000. 


WARTIME FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS 


Feeding recommendations adapted from special circular “What to Feed to Get the Most Milk” 
by George Werner and Gus Bohstedt, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


IF ROUGHAGE IS: 


(1) 
900 lb. group A feed 
100 lb. group D feed 


(3) 
800 lb. group A feed 
200 Ib. group C feed 


(1) 
800 lb. group A feed 
200 lb. group D feed 


(3) 
650 lb. group A feed 
350 lb. group C feed 


cOWs on poor pasture): 


(1) 
700 lb. group A feed 
300 lb. group D feed 


(3) 
600 lb. group A feed 
100 Ib. group B feed 
100 lb. group C feed 
200 Ib. group D feed 


Wherever feed of 
feeds in the group may be used. 


* 


ABOVE AVERAGE—Good leafy alfalfa or soybean hay or choice red clover hay, fed 
with corn silage (or for cows on good pasture) use a grain mixture containing: 


(2) 
group A feed 
group B feed 
group D feed 


(4) 
group A feed 
group B feed 


850 lb. 
100 lb. 
50 Ib. 


500 lb. 
500 Ib. 


If the hay is above average and is fed liberally with good silage or without any 
silage, use a grain mixture made up of group A feeds alone. These are also 
suitable for cows on excellent pasture. 

* 


* * 


AVERAGE—Good mixed hay or fair quality legume hay, with or without corn silage 
(or for cows on fair to good pasture) use these: 


(2) 
700 lb. group A feed 
100 lb. group B feed 
100 lb. group C feed 
100 lb. group D feed 


(4) 
straight 16% dairy 
feed 


* * 


BELOW AVERAGE—Timothy or other grass hay, with or without corn silage (or for 


(2) 
group A feed 
group C feed 
group D feed 


(4) 
group A feed 
group B feed 
group C feed 
group D feed 


600 Ib. 
200 Ib. 
200 Ib. 


450 lb. 
200 lb. 
200 Ib. 
150 lb. 


a certain group is called for in the above mixes, one or more 


Whenever possible, grain mixtures should contain three or more different feeds. If 
the mixture lacks bulk, feed it on the silage. 


High producing cows fed liberal amounts of grain have greater need for variety and 
bulk in the ration than average cows. 


Select feeds from 
these groups: 


GROUP A FEEDS 


(farm-grown grains) 


ground corn 
corn-and-cob meal 
ground oats 
ground barley 
ground wheat 
ground rye 
ground buckwheat 


GROUP B FEEDS 
(low protein) 


wheat bran 
wheat middlings 
16% dairy feed 


GROUP C FEEDS 
(medium-protein) 


corn gluten feed 
dried brewers’ grains 
malt sprouts 

24% dairy feed 

24%, peanut meal 
distillers’ dried grains 


GROUP D FEEDS 
(high-protein) 


linseed meal 
soybean oil meal 
ground soybeans 
corn gluten meal 
cottonseed meal 
41% peanut meal 
32 to 34% dairy feed 
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| Gen tlemen . lease send me full de tails 
\ t a 
new guaran eed, tr iple vitamin concent te 


The Guaranteed Vitamin A, D, G Concentrate 


Addre 


Short feed supplies and heavy demand have forced sup- 
pliers to put dealers on a quota basis. Chances are you 
could sell more feed if you could get it. So you are los- 
ing business. Your customers, too, are suffering. They 
are looking for a "fortifier that will step up the vitamin- 
deficient feeds they may now be feeding. 


The answer to both problems is Vita-Fier, the guaran- 
teed vitamin A, D and G concentrate for poultry. 


Used at the rate of 20 lbs. to the ton, Vita-Fier supplies 
the riboflavin equivalent of 100 Ibs. of dried milk prod- 
ucts, and the A and D vitamin equivalent of 5 Ibs. of 
1,000-A and 400-D feeding oil. 


These are the three important vitamins nutritionists agree 
must be added to poultry mashes for results. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH VITA-FIER 


SELL Vita-Fier to your customers for use in their home 
mixes, where unsatisfactory feeding results are due to 
vitamin deficiencies. 


USE Vita-Fier as an economical, convenient source of 
these three vitamins in your own poultry feed making. 


Comes in 5-lb. bags for over-the-counter sales; 100-Ib. 
bags for mixers. Cash in on the steadily increasing de- 


mand for Vita-Fier. Write today for details. Use the 
coupon. 


VITALITY MILLS~-CHICAGO 
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de forest uses unique 


to 


UNIQUE 10 minute radio 
broadcast is 
method used by D. D. DeFor- 


the principle 
est, of the DeForest Feed & Seed 
Co., Galesburg, Ill., to promote the 
sale of feed and the other products 
handled by the firm. 

The broadcast is made over 
WGIL, local radio station, which 
covers the territory for 50 miles 
around Galesburg. The program is 
heard five days a week, Monday 
through Friday from 12:05 to 12:15 
p.m., the best time of day to catch 
the farmer—just as he is sitting 
down to his mid-day meal. 

The broadcast consists of current 
farm news, items of advice to feed- 
ers and farmers, and sales plugs 
for DeForest Pride feeds. National 
and local farm news and informa- 
tion takes about 70 per cent of the 
time, while the remainder is devot- 
ed to talks on feeds and feeding 
and other friendly tips on livestock 
and poultry problems. 

Mr. DeForest has used this form 
of radio advertising constantly for 
the past five years. Having to be 
prepared with material of interest 
to farmers five days a week, how- 
ever, requires a lot of reading and 
study. This he picks up from farm 
papers, trade journals, newspapers, 
agricultural college bulletins, and 
similar news sources. 


Of course, market quotations on 
grain, livestock and feeds make up 
a vital part of the program. These 
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boost feed sales 


are held until the last thing on the 
program. As farmers do not wish 
to miss the markets they listen to 
all the rest of the broadcast and 
so learn much about DeForest feeds 
and their part in the food produc- 
tion program. 

“When I first started,’ says Mr. 
DeForest, “I prepared my broadcast 
in written form. Then, one busy 
day I did not have time to write out 
my talk before I went on the air. 
However, I had a few rough notes 
in my hand. I was compelled to 
speak from these. It surprised me 
that I could talk extemporaneously. 
It also surprised my listeners who 
at once told me the broadcast 
sounded better than formerly. From 
then on, all my talks have been 
extemporaneous. Often all I have 
in my hands when I go to the sta- 
tion is a bunch of circulars and 
market reports.” 

In addition to his own firm, Mr. 
DeForest frequently mentions other 
Galesburg business concerns, es- 
pecially those whose business is 
more or less connected with his 
own. For instance, the makers of 
Victory grain bins, Hanson Lumber 
Co., are frequently mentioned. 
When the government has any in- 
formation about grain, feeds, or 
anything else of interest to farmers, 
Mr. DeForest always advises listen- 
ers “to see your local feed dealer.” 
He is thus helping other feed deal- 
ers as well as himself. 

While Mr. DeForest gives the ra- 
dio credit for being by far the big- 
gest producer of sales, he uses 
newspaper space quite extensively 
also. In fact he advertises every 
day in the Galesburg papers. 

Direct mail is also used to a large 
extent. Manufacturers of the lines 
carried furnish much direct mail 
literature and this, along with his 
own pamphlets makes up a consid- 
erable bulk of mail. Right now a 
20-page booklet entitled ‘War Pro- 


SHOWN above is D. D. De 
Forest of the De Forest Feed 
& Seed Co. in the act of broad- 
casting one of his friendly 10- 
minute radio chats from the 
studios of WGIL. At lower left 
is an exterior view of the De 
— feed plant at Galesburg, 
Wl. 


duction on Your Farm” is being 
mailed to a list of 1000 farmers and 
feeders in the Galesburg area. This 
booklet is profusely illustrated with 
photos from various government 
agencies showing the part the farm 
must play in producing food for the 
armed forces. 

A regular mailing piece consists 
of a news sheet which appears 
once a month. It is published under 
the DeForest Feed & Seed Com- 
pany’s own name and is made up 
of four pages of newspaper type. 
It has a full column of Mr. DeFor- 
est's own comment, mostly on steel 
products such as steel posts, fence, 
etc. 

In the fall Mr. DeForest always 
takes time to personally solicit farm- 
ers and feeders. ‘We don't feel we 
have to do this to get business,” 
says Mr. DeForest, “but we do feel 
that it creates a better feeling with 
customers to make some personal 
calls and to let them know we ap- 
preciate their business.” 

The DeForest feed store, mill, and 
warehouse building is located at 
145 East Water street, with railroad 
facilities where several cars can be 
loaded or unloaded at once. 

The feed mill is equipped with a 
60 h.p. Sprout-Waldron double run- 
ner attrition mill; a 1¥/2-ton Sprout- 


(Continued on Page Eighty-three) 
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ANOTHER OF A SERIES 
OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO ASSIST FEED 
MANUFACTURERS 


“Average Composition of Ingredients 


4 Commonly Used in Feeding Poultry. 
% % % r lb. ue 
Ingredient Protein Calcium Phosphorus Riboflavin ¥ 
Corn, yellow ..... 9 01 
Wheat, Pacific Co 
Pacific Coast -10 -39 
Barley, Pacific 9.7 .06 38 
Wheat middlings or "shorts 17.0 .08 
Soybean oil meal, Expeller .............. 41.0 -26 -64 
4.0 
Cottonseed meal 41.0 -23 1.18 
POANUt MOAR] 43.0 16 
Meat scrap, 55% protein 65.0 8.75 4.25 
Meat scrap, 50% protein ............- 9.80 4.90 
Fish meal, menhaden .........--0+-eee5 68.0 6.50 3.60 
Fish meal, s0rdime 66.0 4.70 2.50 
Dried skimmed milk . 34.0 1.22 98 
Dried buttermilk ..... 3. 1.50 1,00 
Dried 12.0 -66 
Dried brewers’ yeast . 45.0 1.25 1,20 
Ground Hmestone .... ee coe eee 38.00 eee 
Steamed bone meal ......---+seeeeeeeeee 6.8 31.70 14.75 
Alfalfa meal, 1 POCEIN 
18.0 1.58 +22 


Alfalfa meal, 13% protein ........+-- 


In replacing animal protein ingredients in poul- 
try feeds, it is necessary to make extensive use of 
oil seed meals, such as soybean oil meal, peanut 
meal, gluten meal, etc. A natural result of this 
replacement is a reduction in the amount of 
calcium and phosphorus in the ration, unless 
provision is made for adding extra amounts of 
these two minerals to the mash. 


Look at the mineral content of the common feed 
ingredients in the above table. Note that all the 
animal protein materials are rich in calcium 
and phosphorus. 


The ingredients commonly used to add phos- 


phorus, particularly, to feeds are scarce. The 
supply of steamed bone meal is inadequate, and 
even with the present use of rock phosphate 
(with a moderate fluorine content) many manu- 
facturers are confronted with the possibility of 
mineral shortage in their mixed feeds. 


More efficient use of the calcium and phosphorus 
that naturally occur in feedstuffs can be made by 
insuring that poultry feeds contain liberal amounts 
of vitamin D. Some authorities recommend in- 
creasing, and in some cases even doubling, the 
amount of vitamin D in mashes if manufacturers 
areunableto obtain adequate phosphorus supplies. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


113 North 13th Street 


Newark 7, New Jersey 


CLO-TRATE 


The high standard established Jor \ 


MIN A &D PRODUCTS 
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Wife 


ACK in 1930 Dale Campbell 

and his wife started out in the 

feed business at Campbells- 
burg, Ind., as full partners. It wasn't 
so much a matter of pooling re- 
sources, they say; “In fact,” laughs 
Mr. Campbell, “all we had to start 
out with was an old model-T Ford, 
a little cash, and lots of ideas.” 
Although Mr. Campbell does most 
of the buying it's easy to gather 
that he considers his wife a very 
important factor in the success of 
their business. 

Down through the years the two 
of them have always done most of 
their own work and consequently 
the present labor shortage has not 
bothered them. During the spring 
they operate a small hatchery in 
connection with the feed store. This 
usually requires some extra help 
but, generally speaking, Mr. Camp- 
bell is of the opinion that no outside 
employe he might secure could 
ever be worth as much to the busi- 
ness as his wife. One morning re- 
cently she was carrying on alone, 
even though handicapped with a 
mild case of “flu,’” and later when 
her husband showed up he remark- 
ed that he could always be sure of 
things going along under her man- 
agement quite as well as when he 
was around. 

The Campbells handle one line 
of commercial feeds and have nev- 
er seen any reason for changing 
this policy. Not only are they thor- 
oughly sold on this brand them- 
selves, but they have done such an 
excellent job of merchandising this 
product that they think they might 
have trouble if they tried changing 
to another. “I doubt seriously if we 
would ever be able to sell our regu- 
lar customers any other brand 
now, commented Mrs. Campbell. 

They have lived in this commu- 
nity all their lives and are person- 
ally acquainted with all their cus- 
tomers. Theirs is a repeat business 
year after year. In spite of this they 
have not neglected the mediums of 
advertising which they find effec- 
tive. They have always found that 
it paid to distribute the booklets, 
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is responsible for much of 
this feed store’s success 


pamphlets, folders, etc., with which 
their manufacturers supply them. 
Then, too, they use the local news- 
papers and have a mimeograph 
machine of their own. 

This machine comes in handy on 
many occasions. The Campbells 
often hold meetings of stock and 


RESPONSIBLE for much of the 
success of the Campbellsburg 
Feed store is Mrs. Dale Camp- 
bell, above. She is a full part- 
ner in the business and has an 
intimate knowledge of present- 
day feeding problems. 


poultry raisers in their store and it's 
no trick at all to get folks together 
when something new or especially 
interesting comes along. As a mat- 
ter of fact any meeting held in the 
Campbellsburg store would likely 
fall into the category of a social 
event. Everyone knows everyone 
else. It's the kind of place where 
customers are greeted by their first 
name and they have a habit of 
dropping in whether or not they 
wish to make a purchase. The 
Campbells are that friendly “home- 
town” type whose good will is re- 
flected in their business. 

“Yes, the war has hampered us 
as well as everyone else,” replied 


Mr. Campbell when questioned on 
that subject. ‘We have consider- 
able difficulty in getting deliveries. 
But we are doing the best we can. 
We place orders for what we need 
and then take what we get and dis- 
tribute it as equitably as possible.” 

There will be a great many more 
hogs raised around Campbellsburg 
this year they report. This is one 
subject on which Mrs. Campbell is 
an expert authority. One customer 
remarked that she guesses the 
weight of a hog with more accuracy 
than most hog raisers. She discuss- 
es swine problems with the same 
assurance she brings to the prob- 
lems of the poultrymen, and she is 
no novice in this field either. 

“While I have never attended 
any of the schools held by manu- 
facturers of poultry remedies, I 
have always wanted to:and I am 
planning to do so as soon as I can 
get away,” she says. “I have, how- 
ever, attended short courses offered 
at Purdue university, and have 
spent considerable time with some 
of the large hatcheries here in the 
state learning first hand how to 
deal with poultry problems and 
how to sex chicks.” Her husband 
added, ‘and when it comes to sex- 
ing, you'll never find anyone who 
can do a better job of that than she 
can!" 

Space for live demonstrations in 
their store is limited but they al- 
ways try to have chicks on display, 
especially during the spring. They 
have no trouble, for that matter, in 
checking on the results of their 
feeding programs out among their 
customers. Most of their business is 
with people who live within a 25- 
mile radius of their store. They visit 
frequently with their farm friends 
and have plenty of opportunity to 
know the conditions under which 
each one operates. So when any 
feed problem comes up they usual- 
ly know how to go about solving it. 

(Continued on Page Seventy-one) 
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THOUGH MILES FROM 
YOUR RETAIL DEALERS 


This machine 


HELPS SELL 
YOUR FEED 
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This rumbling printing press in a Bemis factory 


has helped establish an@ maintain many a feed 


mixer’s reputation for qhality. For users of feed 
look upon well-made bas, with carefully printed 
‘ 
brands, as a sign of quality feed. 
. 
A reputation for quality is important now even 
ec 
though “most any feed# will sell. It is a sound : 

. 
business foundation fog the competitive days | 
ahead. 

Back the pbttack~with War Sounds BAGs Fo "Francie, 
0356 


On Saturday, Nov. 53, Sargent & Co. 
open another new plant in Des Moines —to still 
further increase capacity and service to Sargent 
dealers throughout the midwest. One of the most 
modern production units in the nation, this new 
plant represents the last word in scientific effi- 
ciency. We extend a cordial invitation to all deal- 
ers to attend our formal opening, all day Nov. 13. 


Sargents realize their responsibility to YOU, to 
help you meet today’s critical shortages. Even 
with four modern plants working day and night, 
we know that we will still be far short of needed 
goals. 


But we want you to know that, through added 
plant capacity and through every other means, we 
will do everything humanly possible to 
speed production for you and your cus- 
tomers, within the limits imposed by 
present ingredient shortages. 


Sargent & Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Monmouth, Ill.—Superior, Nebr.—Algona, Ia. 


More than Half a Century of Reliable Quality 
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OR about three and one half 

decades the American Feed 

Control Officials and the Am- 
erican Feed Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation have furnished an example 
of what reciprocity of opinion and 
action can accomplish toward 
reaching a mutual objective, even 
when at first thought, there might 
seem to be some conflict of- inter- 
ests. There has been no tendency 
on the part of either organization 
to go around with a chip on its 
shoulder, refusing to anticipate, 
discuss and compose differences of 
opinion. The result has been to en- 
courage and stimulate the use by 
the nation’s farmers of high-quality 
feeds, of rations soundly balanced 
to meet the specific requirements of 
maximum food production. 

The opportunity to speed the 
practical application of scientific 
findings in the field of animal and 
poultry nutrition has been enhanc- 
ed by the attitude of mutual under- 
standing consistently exhibited by 
these two associations. A larger 
degree of farm prosperity, based 
on more efficient and more econ- 
omical production of meat, milk and 
eggs also has resulted, and that, in 
final analysis, is the principal goal 
toward which all parts of the agri- 
cultural machine are striving. 

Feed control work, I think, has 
been outstandingly successful be- 
cause it has been conducted on the 
whole with intelligence and reason. 
There has been no general tenden- 
cy to play the part of a tough po- 
liceman with a big club. Instead, 


’ the policy has been aimed at pro- 


tecting not only the feeder, but also 
the worthy feed man against those 
chiselers and incorrigibles whom 
we always seem to have with us in 
any industry or activity. 

I think that there is a lesson in the 
relations of these two organizations 
that might well be studied and ap- 
plied elsewhere within the field of 
agriculture. It is especially timely 
to consider this now, for it partly 
has been a lack of co-operation and 
understanding between groups that 


“An address presented at the 34th annual con- 
vention of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, held at Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 29-30: 
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between industry and research 
men would benefit agriculture 


by HARVEY E. YANTIS* 
Editor, Feedstuffs 


has made it difficult to meet the 
emergencies in feed supply and 
food production which have devel- 
oped during the past year, and 
which still threaten. 

Present-day agriculture is not just 
farming. The feed industry is a part 
of it, as are agricultural experiment 
stations and colleges, the extension 
service, the feed control officials 
and the department of agriculture. 
There are many others that should 
be included, of course, but to limit 
my theme and discuss it more con- 
cisely, I am considering only the 
relationships of a few of these 
groups. 

There is only one excuse for the 
existence of any of the classifica- 
tions named, and that is to further 
the efficiency and output of the 
nation’s agriculture. In this sense 
they all have the same job. All of 
them are trying to achieve the same 
thing. It should be obvious that the 
easiest and most efficient way for 
them to accomplish their common 
task would be for each one to be 
informed thoroughly as to what the 
others are doing and can do, and 
then to co-ordinate all of the activi- 
ties and work together without fric- 
tion. 

In my observation this has not 
been done to the extent it should 
have been. The exchange of ideas, 
the elimination of conflicts too often 
has been neglected. As a result, we 
sometimes have had the illogical 
situation of two or more of these 
groups who should be working to- 
gether on the same job indulging 
in sharp criticism of each other, of 
working against each other on the 
job instead of together. 

We have, of course, conflicts even 
within the feed industry, or between 
farm groups. It would be impos- 
sible to eliminate all of these, and 
perhaps it would not even be de- 
sirable to do so. Honest differences 


of opinion can result in progress if 
they are brought out and discussed 
by each party with an open mind 
and a sincere desire to reach a 
conclusion that would mean pro- 
gress — that would result in the 
greatest general good. 

But the criticism that is harmful 
is that which does not attempt to 
understand or give consideration to 
the other man’s viewpoints or ob- 
jectives or his proper function in 
the further development of an effi- 
cient and prosperous agriculture. 

It seems to me that the commer- 
cial feed industry has been the vic- 
tim of a great deal of this latter type 
of criticism, particularly from some 
of the personnel in the colleges and 
in the extension service. The indus- 
try has expanded in spite of it and 
has, in fact, steadily reduced the 
volume of criticism from those 
sources. 

This has been accomplished very 
largely because there were a suffi- 
cient number of men and compan- 
ies in the feed industry who had 
the breadth of vision and the cour- 
age to hold to a high standard in 
developing their businesses. They 
possessed a consciousness that the 
commercial feed industry could 
grow and prosper only to the ex- 
tent that it served agriculture. They 
built on a foundation of sound 
knowledge of nutrition, respect for 
research and constant controls over 
those factors in feedstuffs that mean 
the difference between good results 
or poor results in the feedlot. 

The foresight of these men has 
been rewarded, both in the steady 
growth of the feed industry and in 
the recognition given them and the 
industry by many of the outstand- 
ing authorities in animal and poul- 
try nutrition connected with the 
leading agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. A considerable 
number of men who had proved 
their ability at the colleges and sta- 
tions have become directly identi- 


(Continued on Page Seventy-seven) 
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THE NEW RIBOFLAVIN F 


ORTIFIER 


1 BAG OF G-220= 
AT LEAST 10 BAGS OF DRIED MILK IN 


Gm. RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT 
Q. WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE? Q. WHAT IS ITS BACKGROUND? 


A. Exhaustively checked in CCC Lab- 
oratory for over one year. All lots tested 
by standard procedure and guaranteed 
to contain at least 220 units per gram. 
Potency stabilized by exclusive Calcium 
Carbonate Company process. 


Q. HOW IS IT USED? 


A. If your original formula calls for the 
use of 50 pounds dried milk (which 
varies in Riboflavin value), the equiva- 
lent Riboflavin content may be definitely 
measured in with five pounds of G-220. 


ASSURES 
UNIFORM AND STABLE 
RIBOFLAVIN INCLUSION 


Made as accurately as a druggist’s pre- 
scription, ‘"G-220” retains full potency 
for more than 6 months and eliminates 
the expense and hazard of pre-mixing 
unusually costly material with the type 
of labor and equipment available today. 
Saves money and labor in your plant. 
Write today for prices and descriptive 
literature. 


A. Provides an accurate means of in- 
cluding and distributing pure Riboflavin 
in feeds without pre-mixing. Easy. Low 
cost. Labor saving. The perfect answer 
when milk, whey or buttermilk are short. 


\\ 
| 
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Q. HOW DOES IT SAVE MONEY? 


A. The equivalent Riboflavin content 
of 50 pounds dried skimmilk can be 
added to your feeds for as little as 45c 
per ton. G-220 effects economies for 
you in many ways! 


Q. HOW IS IT PACKED? 


A. In 100 Ib. net weight asphalt lined 
osnaburg bags with a long inner lin- 
ing that can be folded down to seal 
the package. Attractive differential 
on ton lots or more, F.O.B. Quincy, 
Illinois. Quotations on request. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
43 E.Ohio St., Chicago, IIt.¢ Brandeis Theatre 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. * Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
"Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 
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annual get-together of 


New England 


held at boston, oct. 27 


ITHOUT benefit of any for- 

mal dues paying organiza- 

tion, more than 350 deal- 
ers, jobbers and manufacturers as- 
sembled at the Hotel Manger, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on October 27, to hear 
several interesting speakers and 
to discuss the various wartime prob- 
lems of the feed industry. Called 
just a New England Feedmen’s 
meeting it was the third of such 
voluntary annual get-togethers and 
was sponsored jointly by the poul- 
try and animal husbandry depart- 
ments of Massachusetts State col- 
lege and a group of leading New 
England feed men. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. 
Raymond T. Parkhurst of Amherst, 
head of the poultry department at 
the college, and Errol F. Cook, vice 
president of Allied Minerals, Inc., 
North Chelmsford, Mass., served as 
secretary-treasurer of the industry 
committee. W. M. Andersen of the 
New England By-Products Co., Bos- 
ton, was in charge of publicity. 


HERE are pictures taken by 
The Feed Bag camera man at 
the recent New England Feed- 
mens’ meeting at Boston. Top 
row, left to right: Harold K. 
Parker, Danvers, Mass.,. with 
Vincent H. Shea, North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., and James M. 
Kelly, New York City; Carl J. 
B. Currie, Boston and Bud 
Cohen, Portland, Me.; Austin 
W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y. 
with Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Second row, 
left to right: Errol F. Cook, 
West Chelmsford, Mass., and 
Dr. J. J. Nichols, New York 
City; David Trayhan, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and John Gorey, 
South Deerfield, Mass.; Neal 
Allen, Afton, N. Y., with A. V. 
Jay, Skaneatoles, N. Y. Bottom 
row, left to right: Dr. Ray T. 
Parkhurst, Massachusetts State 
college with W. M. Andersen, 
Boston; W.A. Miller, Baltimore, 
W. E. Webber, Yarmouth, Me., 
and A. F. Mason, Lexington, 
Mass.; James B. Mercer, Taun- 
ton, Mass., and M. C. Mac- 
Donald, Waltham, Mass. 
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by DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


Featured address at the meeting, 
published elsewhere in this number 
of The Feed Bag, was delivered by 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald of Washington, 
D. C., deputy director of the war 
food administration who discussed 
“The Government's Future Live- 
stock and Feed Program.” With 
freshly gathered facts and figures 
on “The Northeastern Feed Situa- 
tion,” the spotlight at the meeting, 
however, was focussed on Austin 
W. Carpenter of Sherburne, N. Y., 
past president and present execu- 
tive director of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants and a mem- 
ber of the New York State Emergen- 
cy Food commission. 

When the food commission began 
its work, Mr. Carpenter said, it was 
known that nationally there was a 
gap of 15 per cent between the 


need for and supply of feedingstuffs 
but nobody knew just how serious 
the situation was in the 13 north- 
eastern states which are the home 
of one-third of the people of the 
nation. He blamed bungling and 
politics in the national administra- 
tion for setting up artificial barriers 
which contribute toward retarding 
the natural flow of feed from the 
Middle West to the East although 
he also said that “lack of apprecia- 
tion of how critical the situation 
really is’ has encouraged practices 
within the industry and on the 
farms which, if continued, may 
bring total collapse of food and 
feed planning and result in a vir- 
tual food famine. 

After determining the numbers of 
animals and poultry on the farms in 
the 13 Northeastern states, the New 


(Continued on Page Sixty-seven) 
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WITH 
Dr. Salsbury’s 


GERMS! .. . BUGS! 
« PARASITES! 


Dr. Salsbury's Par- 
O-San Kills ALL 
THREE on Contact 


Urge customers to 
clean up, scrub up... 
then disinfect with Par- 
O-San to kill germs, 
bugs and parasites that 
cause disease. SAFE: 
Won't harm birds or 
equipment. PLEASANT 
ODOR. Stainless. Non- 
caustic. ECONOMICAL. 
Remember: Sanitation 
comes first in poultry 
health. 


THE Ideal FLOCK CONDITIONER 


Dr. SALSBURY'S Avi-Tab will give your sales j 


a “lift” — just as it gives a “lift” to poultry flocks. 
Yes, genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab has just 
what it takes to help those non-infected run-down 
birds one finds in almost every flock ... and 
give your customers better feed results. Provides 
extra nutritive trace minerals. Inhibits growth of 
many digestive tract mycosis molds. No wonder 
Avi-Tab’s the ideal flock conditioner! Urge cus- 
tomers to mix genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab in 
their birds’ feed for ten days each month. 


POWERFUL PROMOTION PRODUCES PROFITS 


You receive powerful help in selling genuine 
Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab . . . promotion backing 
that will increase sales. National advertisements 
that reach your customers . . . tie-up mats and 
suggested advertisements for your local papér 

. posters . . . window streamers .. . store 
displays ... all are yours free. No wonder gen- 
uine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab sells faster! Check 
your stock without delay; if it's low, mail your 
order. 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


WE ARE CO-OPERATING 


AS A MEMBER OF ——7 
dalbsburys | 
Notion-wide POULTRY | 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Poultry raisers 
welcome the advice 
of Dr. Salsbury 
dealers in the Na- 
tional Poultry Con- 
servation for Vic- 
tory Program. It sug- 
gests definite, help- 
ful, effective things 
to do. Advertise and 
display this emblem 
prominently. 
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Remedies 


HEODORE W. Henrichs, Lisle, 

Ill., well known in poultry 

circles in his part of the state, 
has operated a feed store and 
hatchery for about 12 years. It is 
his policy to conduct a dignified 
business without a great deal of 
fanfare or pretense. His business 
has been described as ‘just one of 
those feed stores that farmers like.” 

After all, Mr. Henrichs figures, 
the average farmer or poultryman 
is not looking for a lot of frills. He 
wants good balanced feeds and 
other quality farm supplies, plus a 
little sound help and advice at 
limes. At any rate, the farmers in 
the vicinity of Lisle appear to be 
mighty well pleased with the way 
the Henrichs Feed store is operated. 
They keep coming back, week after 
week, year after year. 

“Remedies and disinfectants are 
an important sideline with me,” the 
owner remarked recently. “I carry 
a complete line and the folks have 
discovered that animal and poultry 
health are vital factors in these 
days. When we think of the great 
toll that disease takes in so many 
poultry flocks, for example, it is 
easy to understand why remedies 
make up such a substantial part 
of the business of the modern Am- 
erican feed store. 

“Once established, it requires 
little selling effort to maintain a 
sizeable volume in remedies and 
disinfectants,” continued Mr. Hen- 
richs. “If your products are reliable 
and they do a good job the farmer's 
neighbors will assuredly hear of 
the matter. So business grows on 
the principle of word of mouth ad- 
vertising by satisfied customers. 
Local performance of any commodi- 
ty is the most effective talking point 
in the world.” 

In addition to checking up on 
customer-satisfaction, Mr. Henrichs 
keeps informed and in position to 
answer any ordinary question on 
poultry health in particular. His ex- 
tensive experience in poultry reme- 
dies enables him to get good re- 
sults with low-pressure methods. 
His promotion consists mainly in 
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are important sideline 
at henrichs feed store 


the distribution of printed circulars, 
in timely suggestion, and in the 
fact that people ask his advice. Mr. 
Henrichs is just naturally remedy 
minded and in his conversations 
with his customers he is constantly 
stressing health and sanitation and 
reminding them of the vast toll tak- 
en annually in the poultry business 
by preventible and curable diseas- 
es. He likes the idea of the dealer 
schools conducted by the remedy 
manufacturers. A good many years 
in study and experience give him 
a fund of valuable information on 
this subject. 

In his part of Illinois, as else- 
where, just simple friendliness, a 
willingness to help out, aside from 
immediate monetary returns, cre- 
ates a great deal of good-will 
among rural people. The willing- 
ness to do little favors when and 
where needed has aided Mr. Hen- 
richs, directly and indirectly, to dis- 
tribute a lot of quality commercial 
feeds. 

The business is conducted in a 
neat frame building which is very 
convenient from the customer’s as 
well as the operating standpoint. 
In dealing with progressive farmers 
nowdays, the experience of this 
feed store is that they do not ap- 
preciate elaborate claims for mer- 
chandise. They like to hear conserv- 
ative statements made and then see 
every statement backed up 100 per 
cent. Treating every man as a 
neighbor and practicing the ordi- 
nary good neighbor policy pays the 
best dividends as put into effect at 
the Henrichs feed store over the 
last decade. 

This business, as is true of many 
other very successful feed stores, 
proves that a man with a definite, 
direct, practical knowledge of farm 
livestock and poultry has an inside 
track on feed retailing. It gets the 
dealer away from suspicion of “too 
much theory” and does much to es- 


tablish him in public confidence 
from the beginning. 

The year of 1943 has been a try- 
ing one at the Henrichs store as 
elsewhere in the retail feed field. 
Feeds have been hard to get and 
hard to distribute equitably. Em- 
ployes have quit for military duty 
or for defense jobs, there and else- 
where. Equipment has been hard 
to obtain. In the hatchery depart- 
ment, only one order out of four 
could be filled, but this dealer has 
done his best to serve as many as 
possible, a fact rather generally 
understood. 

“I carry three lines of quality 
feeds, Purina, Pillsbury and Larro, 
all well advertised names,” declar- 
ed Mr. Henrichs. “Some people like 
one kind and some another. Either 
way they get good quality for the 
money spent. The only way to serve 
well these times is to sell feeds that 
will do the work the purchaser 
wishes done. Well-advertised feeds 
save a lot of sales talk for the busy 
dealer.” 

Mr. Henrichs is a frequent user of 
live display, particularly with 
chicks; his place is kept clean and 
inviting at all times and the “'store- 
side ads” are easily read by the 
passersby. There can be no doubt 
as to what Mr. Henrichs sells and 
every brand carried is, he believes, 
as good as the best in the country. 
He cooperates with the manufactur- 
ers as he likes to have farmers and 
poultrymen cooperate with him — 
regarding all as links in a big busi- 
ness chain. 
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FA CE THIS WINTER 


will be-more restricted 
| than ever before. ANYTHING that 
| will save man-hours is a MUST on 
every feed man’s program. 


Materials will be scarcer. ANY- 
THING that will help to make fullest 
and most effective use of materials 


available is also a MUST. 
_ _ SILMO'S VIT-D-400 saves time and 


labor. It helps for even, uniform mix- 
ing, thus assuring most efficient use 
of hard-to-get-materials. VIT-D-400 
should be on YOUR PROGRAM. 


VIT-D-400 is SILMO’S Vitamin D Supplement in a dry 
cereal carrier. It contains a guaranteed, stabilized and laboratory 
tested 400 A O AC units, Vitamin D per gram. SILMO’S VIT-D- 

400 costs less at the start. Mixes easily—even in SUB-ZERO 
weather. Costs less to handle, and is easier to store. 
SILMO | 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


“A&D Vineland, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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OW to get the most efficient 

use of available feed sup- 

plies was the principal topic 
of discussion at the fourth annual 
nutrition school held at Purdue uni- 
versity, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 

About 150 feed dealers, feed 
manufacturers, salesmen, and 
others from America’s “bread bas- 
ket” attended the meeting sponsor- 
ed by the Purdue nutrition school 
committee with the cooperation of 
the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
association, the Indiana Feed Con- 
servation Council and the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. 

School officials could not help 
recall that when the first conference 
was held four years ago, nutrition 
experts were worrying about how 
to get farmers to feed more of the 
surplus grains and protein concen- 
trates. This year, the problem was 
how to stretch out our limited feed 
supplies and make them go as far 
as possible. 

In touching on this point, how- 
ever, authorities remarked that the 
underlying theme of each of the 
four nutrition schools has been the 
same: that of achieving maximum 
efficiency in converting feed into 
food. It was also emphasized that 
as far as society as a whole is con- 
cerned, efficient food production, 
from the standpoint of feed utiliza- 
tion, is equally important in war 
and in peace. 

Pointing out that the demand for 
most livestock is elastic, Dr. E. C. 
Young, Purdue’s well known agri- 
cultural economist, said that with 
the rise in the national income from 
$78 billion in 1940 to an estimated 
$145 billion in 1943, it becomes 
clear why hog prices have risen 
from $6.20 per hundredweight in 
1940 to about $14.50 for 1943. Econ- 
omic history shows the demand for 
meat and the nation’s income are 
closely related. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Young, who is also dean of the 
Purdue graduate school, asserted 
that “because of the special condi- 
tions associated with the war the 
demand for hogs as measured by 
price is somewhat greater than 
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problems chief topic at 
purdue nutrition school 


would have been expected based 
upon peace time calculations. 

“Much of the failure of the war 
food administration program has 
stemmed from a lack of understand- 
ing of this demand situation,”” he 
continued. “Much of the difficulty 
which the WFA is now having 
comes about from too much atten- 
tion to the supply side, too close at- 
tention to current requirements and 
too little attention to the long time 
developments associated with the 
progress of the war. 

“We have now reached the stage 
in World War II which was reached 
early in World War I in which large 
amounts of cereal crops will be 
needed to feed populations releas- 
ed in captured countries. It is ex- 
pected that in 1944 the large live- 
stock population . . . will become 
burdensome and that some liquida- 
tion will be necessary. There are 
several methods by which this may 
be done, no one of which is likely 
to prove popular with livestock and 
feed interests. Among the various 
alternatives, the most likely one 
appears to be that feed prices will 
be permitted to rise either in the 
market or practically through the 
use of subsidies,’’ Dean Young con- 
cluded. 

J. H. Burrell, St. Louis, Ralston 
Purina Co., predicted that 1944 
would find a national feed shortage 
of 15 to 20 per cent. Of feed stocks, 
he reported: commercial corn sup- 
ply is down to only five million 
bushels compared with 50 million 
in March, 1943; oilmeal and cake 
supplies will be large in 1944 but 
carryover stocks will be much 
smaller; the total supply of oilmeal 
available for feed will be slightly 
larger than in 1943; supplies of ani- 
mal proteins in 1944 will again be 
much smaller than the requirements 
of livestock; some imports of animal 
proteins have been arranged but 
this amount will not bring the total 
up to requirements. 


Therefore, Mr. Burrell made the 
following recommendations ‘which 
should be done to balance our ani- 
mal and poultry needs with our 
feed supplies”: 

1. Reduce farm animal numbers 
on farms. 

2. Eliminate feed wastes. Feed 
only productive animals and birds. 

3. Start now to raise better poul- 
try and livestock that will live long 
enough to make a profit for their 
owners. 

Director of Agriculture H. J. Reed 
of Purdue reminded his audience 
that 1944 feed supplies per animal 
unit will be at least 15 per cent less 
than for the past 12 months. He 
hoped that the resulting liquidation 
to adjust livestock numbers to feed 
supplies will be done “with great 
care ...to preserve the best breed- 
ing animals, so that the efficiency 
of our herds can be improved. We 
have a solemn obligation to the 
nation to see to it that every ton of 
grain and feed produces the maxi- 
mum amount of meat, milk, and 
eggs. This suggests that properly 
balanced rations be fed to the most 
efficient producing stock.” 

Although he discouraged the 
feeding of soybeans to livestock, 
Dean Reed warned that “unless 
some equitable way is found and 
enforced to see that the growers 
of soybeans receive sufficient soy- 
bean oil meal to meet their needs, 
soybeans will be fed on the farm in 
1944.” 

“The most patriotic and profitable 
approach that a farmer can take 
will be to consider the national, 
state, and county plans and see 
how they fit his particular farming 
conditions,” declared W. P. Garri- 
gus, University of Kentucky. ‘After 
he has considered the types of live- 
stock enterprises and his production 
of ‘grain stretchers,”’ the farmer 
should consider the efficiency of his 


(Continued on Page Ninety-nine) 
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... For Victory, complete and final, which 
each day brings alittle nearer... 


... For all the precious Freedoms which 
this struggle will make more secure... 


... For fighting sons and the right to pray 
for their safe return... 


... For the new, stronger, still more won- 
derful America which these sons will help 
us build... 


Yes, there is Thanksgiving in America for these 
blessings . . . and among the men and women of 
the farm front there is gratitude that they have 
the strength to carry all the added burdens... 
and to play so vital a part in humanity’s mighti- 
est conflict. 

But farm folks know that in one sense this 
war can never end. They know that the foes of 
Freedom ... like bindweed and nettles and 
thistles and mustard and puncture vine and the 


GENERAL MILLS 


Commercial Feeds 
DETROIT ¢ MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY e SAN FRANCISCO 


rest... are weeds which must ever be relent- 
lessly fought . . . else they will surely rise again. 

And farm folks know another thing .. . that 
Liberty's best weapon is abundance... the 
golden harvests from their own good earth... 
harvests which American skill and resolution 
must keep steadily increasing. 

General Mills folks are farm folks... and 
they feel keenly their responsibility to contribute 
to the successful accomplishment of our country’s 
great food production task. The trained special- 
ists responsible for Larro ‘“Farm-tested” Feeds 
are making them carefully and well, in record- 
breaking quantities, despite wartime ingredient 
shortages. 

And at General Mills Larro Research Farm 
they are preparing confidently for tomorrow. 
For these men feel that there are better, more 
efficient, more productive ways to feed and man- 
age poultry and livestock than ever yet have 
been discovered .. . and that free men working 
in a free America will be the first to find them. 


Larro “‘Farm-tested’’ Feeds are made in conformity 
with America’s nationwide Protein 
Conservation Program. 


‘Farm-tested” is a registered 
trademark of General Mills, Inc. 
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More Efficiency 


HE goals for 1943-44 call for 

the production of more than 

198 million units of livestock 
products while we simultaneously 
reduce the overall level of livestock 
and poultry production. (A unit of 
livestock product is simply a com- 
mon denominator to represent a 
given quantity of milk, hogs, cattle, 
or eggs.) At the same rate of feed- 
ing as in 1942-43—that is to say, at 
the rate of three-fourths of a ton 
per unit—the quantity of concen- 
trates fed would be approximately 
150 million tons. This would leave 
only 12.5 million tons for commer- 
cial uses, seed, exports, and carry- 
over, whereas the estimates of re- 
quirements for commercial uses, 
seed and exports alone total more 
than 13 million tons. At this rate 
there would be no carryover at all 
next fall. How then can we expect 
to produce more animal products 
with less feed? 

The quantity of feed — three- 
fourths of a ton—used to produce 
a unit of livestock products in 1942- 
43 was the largest since 1930. The 
nearest approach to this was in 
1932-33 when feed was wastefully 
used because the supply was 
abundant and feed prices extreme- 
ly low. There have been years—as 
in 1934-35—when little more than 
half a ton of concentrates produced 
as much of livestock products as 
three-fourths of a ton produced in 
1942-43. But in 1934-35 the farmers 
were compelled by drought-caused 
shortage to feed their stock with the 
greatest efficiency. In 1941-42 the 
quantity used was only two-thirds 
of a ton; in fact, the average dur- 
ing the five years preceding 1942-43 
was only about two-thirds of a ton. 

The question may well be asked: 
What happened to the feed in 1942- 
43? Could it be that all of a sudden 
—under the urge to feed heavily for 
wartime production — the knowl- 
edge gained through decades of 
scientific experimentation and prac- 
tical farm experience in the efficient 
feeding of livestock was cast to the 


*Excerpts from an address presented at the New 
England Feedmen’s meeting held Oct. 27 at the 
Hotel Manger, Boston, Mass. 
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in feeding will enable us 


to meet 


by D. A. FITZGERALD* 
Deputy Director FPA 


winds? Possibly some ot the war- 
time increase in production does 
not show up in the available figures 
—such as the poultry and eggs be- 
ing produced everywhere in back 
yards. Some of the unexplained 
difference may be attributed to the 
heavier feeding of hogs and dairy 
cows without a corresponding gain 
in hog and dairy products. Possibly 
more than normal quantities of 
grain were fed to beef cattle. 
Brought in the South Central states 
and in the East this summer might 
also account for some increase in 
concentrate feeding because of the 
shortage of pasture. 


No doubt, there will be greater 
efficiency in feeding livestock this 
year, especially in the feed defi- 
cient areas such as the South and 
the Northeast which are dependent 
upon supplementary sources of 
feed. But the major part of the gain 
must come from more efficient feed- 
ing in the surplus feed areas. The 
comparative efficiency of feeding in 
some earlier years is probably too 
much to expect this year but if the 
rate could be held about mid-way 
between the two-thirds of a ton in 
1941-42 and the three-fourths of a 
ton in 1942-43 the production goals 
which have been,set up for 1944 
could be reached with the expendi- 
ture of only 140.7 million tons of 
feed concentrates as compared with 
147.5 million tons fed last year. This 
would make available the 13.1 mil- 
lion tons needed for commercial 
uses, exports and seed, and leave 
a carryover of 8.7 million tons of 
feed concentrates on October 1 
next, as contrasted with 16.8 million 
tons carryover this October 1. 

Let's take a look now at the situ- 
ation in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
suggested production of milk in 
these nine states in 1944 is approxi- 
mately 18.5 billion pounds as com- 


production goals 


pared with 17.8 billion pounds in 
1943—an increase of about four 
per cent. The number of milk cows 
in these nine states on July 1 last 
was estimated at 3,135,000 whereas 
an average of 3,201,000 would be 
needed to meet the 1944 milk goal. 

The production of eggs in the 
nine states in 1944 has been sug- 
gested at 641.2 million dozen as 
compared with 633.6 million dozen 
produced in 1943, an increase of 
about one per cent. The number of 
hens and pullets on farms January 
1, 1944 has been estimated at 63.4 
million as compared with 57.7 mil- 
lion a year earlier—or an increase 
of 10 per cent. 

In contrast with these increases 
in the production of milk and eggs 
it is suggested that the number of 
chickens raised on farms in the 
Northeastern states in 1944 be re- 
duced from the 106.7 million as of 
July 1 last to approximately 100.4 
million—or a decrease of about six 
per cent. A larger decrease in the 
number of broilers is suggested— 
a reduction from the 31.6 million 
broilers in 1943 to 24.7 million in 
1944 or a decrease of about 22 per 
cent. A decrease in the production 
of turkeys—from 2.3 million as of 
August 1 last to 2.1 million in 1944 
or a reduction of seven per cent is 
suggested. As for hogs it is sug- 
gested that the number of sows to 
farrow next spring be reduced from 
the 197 thousand which farrowed in 
the spring of 1943 to 151 thousand 
in the spring of 1944; and that the 
number of sows to farrow in the fall 
be reduced from the 236 thousand 
this year to 171 thousand next year. 

To accommodate this pattern of 
livestock feeding and production in 
1943-44 approximately 12 million 
tons of feed concentrates will be 
required, in addition to 600 thou- 
sand tons for seed, commercial and 
other uses, and about 200 thousand 
tons for carryover next afll. Thus 
the total requirements add up to 
12.8 million tons. As against this is 
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an estimated local supply of 7.7 million 
tons — 800 thousand tons less than last 
year’s production—which is approximately 
5.1 million tons short of the requirements. 

Now where are these five million tons to 
come from? They must come principally 
from in-shipments of corn, oats and barley 
from the Corn Belt, and oats, barley and 
wheat from Canada. Obviously, the feder- 
al government cannot guarantee that all 
of this feed will be forthcoming but the 
war food administration is doing every- 
thing in its power to help supply this need. 

It should be recognized that basically, 
the immediate problem is one of transpor- 
tation. If lake and rail transportation were 
not being used to capacity, sufficient grain 
could be obtained to meet the require- 
ments of the Northeast even though it 
might not be the kind of grain which you 
would prefer. 

In order to mobilize the resources of the 
trade in helping to meet the needs of the 
Northeast, a Lower Lakes Grain committee, 


consisting of representatives of feed and 
grain mixers, dealers and others, has been 
in operation for several months. This com- 
mittee works closely with representatives 
of grain suppliers, through the Upper 
Lakes Grain committee, in arranging for 
the shipment of the largest possible quan- 
lity of feed grains into the Northeast. 
Recently, a more formal procedure for 
allocating and distributing feed wheat in 
the Northeast was worked out at a meet- 
ing of representatives of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the Lower Lakes Grain 
committee. The plan provides, first, for 
classifying the users of CCC feed wheat in 
the territory north and northeast of a line 
extending from Buffalo to Baltimore—the 
area served by the Buffalo Gateway—into 
three groups: (1) Buffalo feed mills, (2) 
feed mixers outside of Buffalo, and (3) 
country batch mixers, dealers and carlot 
buyers. Each month the committee will al- 
locate the quantity of feed wheat available 
for such month among the three groups on 


New Sargent Geed Plant 


GJorun. opening of the new Sargent & 
Co. feed plant at Des Moines, Iowa, in- 
cluding dedication ceremonies and enter- 
tainment is scheduled for Saturday, Nov. 
13. This will be the fourth unit in the Sar- 
gent group, other plants being located at 
Superior, Nebr., Monmouth, Ill., and Al- 
goma, Iowa. 

The new plant, one of the finest in the 
midwest, is located at 1850 East Euclid 
avenue, on Highway 6 in Des Moines. It 
has been under construction for nearly two 
years and embraces all possible modern 
equipment for the scientific processing and 
blending of all types of livestock and poul- 
try feeds. 

Invitations to attend the open house on 
November 13 have been extended to all 
feed dealers, farmers, jobbers, and friends. 
The occasion will also be the 55th anni- 
versary of the founding of Sargent & Co. 
Souvenirs and favors will be distributed to 
visitors, a luncheon will be served, and 
there will be special entertainment from 
2:15 to 5:00 p.m., with a formal dedication 
of the plant by Lieut. Gov. Robert Blue. 
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The main building, pictured above, is 
360 by 104 feet high and is constructed of 
cement blocks. The elevator, which is 90 
feet high, has 29 bins. The plant has a 
daily production capacity of 375 tons of 
feed. It has a moldsses pit of 100,000 gal- 
lons capacity and has 1200 feet of track- 
age. 

Equipment installations are so designed 
that all ingredients are elevated above the 
feed mixing machinery, to save hand lift- 
ing. The plant has been arranged so that 
trucks can be loaded from 17 different en- 
trances without interruption. Floor levels 
have been built to correspond with truck 
levels, so products can be wheeled directly 
into waiting trucks without lifting or extra 
handling. Loading docks permit the un- 
loading of eight railroad cars simulta- 
neously without switching. 

The new plant was planned and design- 
ed in its entirety by Ernest I. Sargent, one 
of the three brothers who own Sargent & 
Co. The officers are A. E. Sargent, presi- 


dent; W. I. Sargent, vice president and 
treasurer; and Ernest I .Sargent, vice 
president. 


the basis of each group’s requirements 
and, in addition, will make individual a!- 
lotments for the mixers in groups 1 and 2. 
Sales of wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to the individual mixers will be 
made in accordance with the allotments 
furnished by the Lower Lakes Grain com- 
mittee. Final decision on the way in which 
sales will be made to the members of 
group 3 has not yet been reached. There 
are about 2500 country batch mixers, deal- 
ers and carlot buyers in the Northeast 
states. Possibly, sales to the members of 
this group could be made on the recom- 
mendations of the county war boards. 

For some months, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been selling feed wheat in the 
Northeast at the rate of approximately six 
million bushels a month. More recently 
these sales have been of Canadian wheat 
entirely. Since June of this year, the CCC 
has brought more than 40 million bushels 
of feed wheat in Canada. Supplies of 
grain in Canada are large, and we shall 
continue to buy all the feed wheat there 
that it appears possible to move. Our own 
railroads have passed the peak of fall 
transportation requirements so we are 
hopeful that additional supplies of Cana- 
dian grain can be moved into the United 
States by rail. 

More recently we bought 50 thousand 
tons of wheat and 12 thousand tons of 
barley in Argentina and hope to be able 
to get ships for additional quantities regu- 
larly during the next few months. It would 
be desirable to have this. grain come into 
southern ports so that the minimum amount 
of transportation would be required in 
moving it into the South Central states 
where the normal deficiency of grain sup- 
plies has been made more serious by a 
very prolonged drought. These shipments 
would ease the requirements for the trans- 
portation of grain from surplus producing 
areas to the South and conceivably make 
more transportation available to other feed 
deficit areas. 

As you know, we have been importing 
cottonseed meal, flax seed and animal pro- 
teins from South America for some months. 
Most of these importations have come into 
Northeast ports. It is our impression that 
proteins for dairy feed in the Northeast are 
now in reasonably satisfactory supply al- 
though there is still need for additional 
quantities of soybean meal for poultry 
feeds. 

In closing, I want to comment briefly on 
the steps that feed mixers and feed dealers 
—even in the Northeastern states—can 
take to shape the pattern of livestock pro- 
duction proposed for 1944. In the tentative 
statement of policy, to which I have refer- 
red, the feed mixers are urged to use their 
mixed feed ingredients to manufacture the 
kinds and quantities of mixed feeds design- 
ed to bring about the desired adjustments 
in livestock production. Feed dealers are 
urged also to distribute their feed supplies 
—including feed grains, protein supple- 
ments, and mixed feeds—in such a way as 
to achieve this objective. I understand 
that where it has been necessary for the 
trade informally to ration feeds, the ration- 
ing has been done largely on a historical 
basis. As a result, the producers of live- 


(Continued on Page Eighty-one) 
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complete nutrition. 


able form. 


Lacto-G is 100% Milk Solids 


Lacto-G supplies proteins, minerals, vitamins and 
lactose .. . the vital 4 in poultry feeding .. . 
of high quality — full potency — ready availability. 
The nutrition values of the first three are recognized 
everywhere. However, the importance of Lactose 
has been somewhat overlooked. 


Lactose has a threefold function in poultry feeds. 
First, it is an exceptionally fine aid to the meta- 
bolism of calcium. In this respect it efficiently 
offsets restricted use of vitamin D oils. Second, 
it assists in the digestion and assimilation of other 
ingredients in the feed. Third, as lactose passes 
through the digestive tract it stimulates the develop- 
ment of favorable intestinal flora. This helps keep 
intestines healthy . . . free from the toxic effects 
of harmful, putrefactive organisms. 


For over 12 years feeds fortified with Lacto-G 
have been highly successful in promoting health, 
growth, production. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


PETALUM 
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“HIDDEN HUNGER" are the two words which most aptly describe a 


condition that develops among hens when their rations fail to provide 


It is caused more frequently by poor feed balance than it is by insuffi- 
cient feed. Lack of balance is the result of either too little or too poor 
availability of one or more essential materials. 


In these days of shortages it is highly important to avoid hidden hunger. 
Poultry feeds must supply maximum nutrition in the most readily avail- 


The addition of milk solids is one of the most effective and 
economical ways to increase the nutrition value 
and improve the balance of feeds. 


productof 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
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INSURANCE” 


for four-footed animals is an 


accepted practice 


Send for this =» 
FREE BOOKLET 


HE NEED for adequate vitamin D 
_ by four-footed animals is well rec- 
egnized. This has led to the widespread 
use of Irradiated Dry Yeast (rich in 
vitamin D) in pig meals, hog supple- 
ments, calf meals, fitting rations, milk- 
ing rations, dairy protein supplements, 
mineral supplements and dog foods. Ir- 
radiated Dry Yeast supplies ‘*Vitamin 
D Insurance’’ for four-footed animals 
at extremely low cost. 


Particular emphasis is being placed 
on supplemental vitamin D in the ration 
of four-footed animals because this vita- 
min is so often inadequately supplied. It 
should have special consideration now, 
when efficiency in production is so 
imperative. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘Vitamin D for Four- 
Footed Animals,’’ explains why vitamin D 
is essential and tells how to use Irradiated 
Dry Yeast to supply it in feeds. This new 
booklet will be sent free on request. 


FLEISCHMANN’S IRRADIATED DRY YEAST TYPE 9-F 


is guaranteed to contain 9,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin D 
per gram, or 4,000,000 units per pound. It supplies 
vitamin D for four-footed animals at a cost of only a few 
cents per ton of feed. It is easy to mix. Its high degree 
of stability is well-known. 

Improve the quality of your feeds and help your cus- 
tomers to obtain greater production by supplying this 
essential ingredient. 

Write today for booklet, prices and name of distribu- 
tor in your territory. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT FB-23 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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T is obvious that continued ad- 

justments in poultry rations will 

be necessary for some time to 
come. In some cases certain nutri- 
tional factors may be reduced and 
still meet the minimum require- 
ments for maximum production. On 
the other hand, reduction below the 
critical point may result in ineffi- 
ciency and actual waste of feed. 
While standards for percentages 
and units per 100 grams are useful 
as guides, we must not forget the 
influence of season, or more speci- 
fically temperature, upon the total 
intake of food. Intake may be more 
important sometimes than propor- 
tions of proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals in determining the nutrients 
utilized, even though intake may 
not be as easily controlled as pro- 
portions. 

In this discussion we shall think 
in terms of the ration, meaning the 
total intake, so that any figures we 
use do not apply to mashes when 
grains are fed separately, and 
mashes would therefore have to be 
adjusted according to the amount 
of grain to be fed. 

The usual accepted standard for 
protein in laying rations is about 15 
to 16 per cent but it is obvious that 
with a greater intake of feed in 
winter, other things being equal, 
much more protein would be con- 
sumed in cool weather than in 
warm. Sometimes the weekly sum- 
mer feed intake of layers may be 
only two-thirds that of the same 
hens in winter. While suitable 
standards for seasonal differences 
are not available, it is well to bear 
in mind that lower proportions of 
non-energy factors (protein, vita- 
mins, minerals) can be supplied in 
the laying ration in winter than in 
summer, without lowering the in- 
take of these factors below the criti- 
cal point. 

In our chick experiments we have 
found that starting rations relative- 
ly low in protein and vitamins may 
give just as good growth in winter 
as rations higher in these factors, 
while in summer there is a definite 


“An address delivered at the fourth annual 
Nutrition School held at Purdue University 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
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should be 


adjusted to meet 


variations in feed intake 


by C. W. CARRICK* 
Purdue University 


difference in growth rate when the 
two types of rations are compared. 
In general, we have recently been 
recommending starting ration with 
17 to 18 per cent protein for chicks 
hatched before April 1, while after 
that date starters with 19 to 21 per 
cent protein are specified when the 
chicks are to be reared for layers. 
The higher protein starters are re- 
commended for chicks hatched any- 
time when they are to be grown for 
meat and rapid growth is desirable. 

Recent experiments here have 
shown the importance of starters 
which give relatively good growth 
during the first four or six weeks. 
After these ages cheaper rations 
with less protein and vitamin feeds 
can be fed with just as good growth 
results as when the high protein 
starters are continued. 

Only about 20 per cent of the 
total feed intake for the 12-week 
period was consumed during the 
first six weeks, while 80 per cent 
was consumed from 6 to 12 weeks 
of age. About one-third of the feed 
for the 12-week period was con- 
sumed during the llth and 12th 
weeks. During the first six weeks 
20 per cent protein starters were 
fed, while after six weeks the ration 
was reduced to 16 per cent protein 
by adding 50 pounds of ground 
corn to 100 pounds of the original 
starting ration and adjusting for 
minerals and vitamin D. 

These experiments indicate that 
relatively high protein (20 per cent) 
and vitamin rations are desirable 
during the first few weeks but that 
there is no need to continue fast- 
growing starting rations after the 
chicks get a good start. This does 
not mean that deficiencies or neg- 
lect are desirable. Although these 
experiments were carried on dur- 
ing the winter months, the principle 
of reduction in critical materials for 


rapid growth after a few weeks ap- 
plies for spring hatched chicks 
which will be grown out during the 
summer months. Costs and critical 
feeds required may be further re- 
duced during the rearing period by 
the use of good pastures or green 
succulent plants which are cut and 
then fed to the chickens. 

Experimental work in _ recent 
years forces us to the conclusion 
that so-called animal protein feeds, 
such as packing-house by-products, 
fish meal and milk products, under 
present conditions are to be re- 
garded primarily as vitamin supple- 
ments and that large quantities of 
their protein are not essential, how- 
ever good they may be. Properly 
processed soybean oil meal is ade- 
quate in protein quality, but inade- 
quate in some of the vitamins and 
minerals supplied by animal pro- 
ducts. 

Since soybean oil meal is the 
principal protein carrier available 
in this area, it will be the primary 
protein supplement in most poultry 
rations. When available, corn glu- 
ten meal, cottonseed meal and oth- 
er oil meals may be used to a limit- 
ed extent to replace some of the 
soybean meal, but with the facts 
available at present it seems ad- 
visable that not more than one third 
of the soybean meal protein should 
be replaced with other vegetable 
proteins and that this much replace- 
ment is better when at least three 
per cent of either meat scraps, or 
fish meal, or dried milk are includ- 
ed in the ration. When three per 
cent of meat or fish products are 
included in a soybean meal—corn 
ration the principle B-complex vita- 
min deficiency is riboflavin. This 
vitamin is usually supplied by milk 
or whey products, alfalfa leaf meal, 
etc., but with a shortage of these 
feeds at present it may be practical 
to add some synthetic riboflavin to 
bring up the amount needed in the 
ration. It costs about $225 to $250 
per pound, which sounds high, but 
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100 units per 100 grams of feed—about all 
that would be needed in most otherwise 
practical rations—can be added at a cost 
of about 50 cents per ton of ration. This is 
not to say that pure riboflavin will replace 
milk or whey products, because such pro- 
ducts contain other vitamins which are just 
as essential and must be supplied from 
some source in adequate amounts. Further- 
more, we cannot assume that all of the 
vitamins of milk are known and their na- 
ture understood, much less the quantities 
needed for poultry. 

Products having B-complex vitamin val- 
ues with which we have been working re- 
cently include whey solubles (resulting 
when most of the albumen and lactose are 
removed from whey), distillery residues, 
and condensed fish press water. Each of 
these has a place in supplementing corn 
and soybean meal with B-complex vita- 
mins, and may be considered for poultry 
rations when available. However, no one 
of them is a complete substitute for an- 
other. For example, whey solubles are 
low in choline and niacine, but relatively 
high in riboflavin and pantothenic acid. 
Distillers’ dried solubles are low in panto- 
thenic acid but relatively a good source 


of niacin, riboflavin, and in some samples 
a fair source of choline. Condensed fish 
press water at a two per cent level in 
chick rations is an excellent supplement 
for all of these vitamins mentioned, except 
riboflavin. It is apparent then that these 
materials are most practical in combina- 
tion with other supplements that supply 
their deficiencies, rather than as sole sup- 
plements. Corn and soybean oil meal are 
deficient in all of these B-complex factors 
mentioned and perhaps in others less 
understood. 

Choline deserves some special comment 
at this time. It is an old compound whose 
composition has been known for many 
years by physiological chemists but only 
recently has its nutritional significance be- 
gun to be recognized. It is now accepted 
that it is necessary for chickens for both 
growth and the prevention of slipped ten- 
dons. This vitamin may also play a part 
in the formation of the essential amino 
acid methionine, by the transfer of its 
labile methyl group (CH;) which reacts 
with the amino acid cystine. 

Chick rations containing 50 per cent or 
more of yellow corn, 30 per cent or more 
of soybean oil meal, five per cent of alfal- 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gale 


“I don’t give a hoot how bad things get—they ain't taking ol’ Ned here.” 


fa, 0.5 per cent of whey solubles or five 
per cent of distillers solubles, a suitable 
minera! addition, a vitamin D supplement, 
and other B-complex vitamins besides cho- 
line, will give relatively slow growth. Bui 
a marked increase in growth results when 
0.15 per cent of choline chloride is included 
in the same diet. Increased growth is also 
obtained from similar diets by adding 
crude lecithin (prepared from the ‘“'set- 
tlings” of soybean oil), from which choline 
may be derived, or a small amount of d-1 
methionine. 

The addition of three per cent of meat 
and bone scraps also gives a similar in- 
crease in growth. When analysed, the 
meat and bone scraps show relatively 
little choline, which would indicate methio- 
nine is the factor really involved. 

Investigations at the Wisconsin station 
some years ago indicated that suitable 
heat treatment increased the availability 
of methionine in soybean oil meal. In a 
comparison of some seven different sam- 
ples of soybean oil meal from different 
processes and plants we found one sample 
of expeller meal which when fed at a 35 
per cent level in the ration gave as rapid 
growth without choline as with it. Another 
sample of cold pressed meal (but pre- 
cooked) was satisfactory at a 30 per cent 
level. Other samples of expeller and solv- 
ent meals varied, but gave significantly 
slower growth without choline. In all of 
these comparisons a level of five per cent 
of distillers’ dried solubles was included 
in the diet and this product. is known to be 
a fair source of choline. The kind of pro- 
cess does not seem to be a dependable 
guide at present. 

What does it all mean? It indicates that 
soybean oil meals vary probably in their 
methionine content but that the methionine 
deficiency in corn and soybean meal ra- 
tions can be corrected by choline. In some 
soybean meals fed at high levels, five per 
cent of distillers’ solubles will correct the 
deficiency. In most meals three per cent 
of meat and bone scraps or two per cent 
of condensed fish press water, or 0.15 to 
0.20 per cent of choline chloride will prob- 
ably correct the deficiency. Methionine 
will also correct the deficiency but it is 
entirely too expensive. Choline chloride is 
now selling for as little as $3 per pound 
so that it may find a practical place in 
some poultry rations, at least during the 
shortage of certain natural products. It 
would take about three pounds of choline, 
at a cost of $9 to add 0.15 per cent of 
choline to a ton of feed. The amount need- 
ed would actually depend upon the cho- 
line content of the ration with a safe al- 
lowance for variation. 

Last year we reported that fowls on 
good pasture obtained ample supplies of 
all vitamins necessary for good egg pro- 
duction and high hatchability. The same 
is apparently true for growing stock. Fur- 
ther trials with layers indicate that mashes 
of ground corn, soybean oil meal and 
mineral corrections give excellent results 
when fed with either corn or wheat. There 
is, in my opinion, a place for mashes de- 
signed to be fed to fowls on pasture. They 
could be sold cheaper, and the vitamin 


(Continued on Page Seventy-nine) 
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@ Fighting news from the “Egg Front” 
... millions of dozens of extra eggs to 
bolster the war effort! And, extra profits 
for poultrymen who “speed up” produc- 
tion per hen by using SEA PEP. Extra 
profits, too, for dealers who handle these 


nationally advertised vitamin oils of 
guaranteed potency and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 
Terminal Island, Calif. 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which 
gives a complete digest of most of the experimental data published 
in the United States and foreign countries, may obtain com- 
plete details by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee st., 
Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 


Title: Feed Efficiency in Terms of Biologi- 
cal Assays of Soil Treatment. 

Authors: G. E. Smith and W. A. Albrecht, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Digest: Both forages and grains grown 
on different soils, each with different fer- 
tility additions, were fed to sheep and 
rabbits as biological assays of the effects 
of the soil treatments. Lespedeza hays 
and soybean hay showed differences in 
amounts required to produce 1 lb. of 
lamb gain varying in ratios wider than 
6 to 1 for these hays and soil treatments. 
The grain supplement required per pound 
of animal gain varied in ratios as wide 
as 4 to 1. There were also wide differ- 
ences in animal physiology as suggested 
by the fat content of the wool and the 
stability of the wool fiber under scouring 
treatment. Unbalanced soil treatments 
were found to be detrimental through 
both the forages and the grains as mea- 
sured in rabbit gains. Symptoms of the 
K deficiencies in plants corresponded 
with feed deficiencies. Chemical analysis 
failed to point to any differences in re- 
sponses by the animals to different soil 
treatments. The results point to a need for 
consideration of the fertility properties of 
the soils, which must contain not only all 
of the required elements but must deliver 
them in proper ratios. Animal assays 
suggest themselves as the most accurate 
help in measuring the efficiencies of 


feeds grown on soils. 
* 


* 


Title: Manganese in Cow's Milk. 
Authors: J. G. Archibald and H. G. Lind- 
quist, Massachusetts Experiment Station. 
Digest: A season's work on the effect of 
feeding supplemental manganese on the 
level of that element in cows’ milk has 
confirmed the findings previously report- 
ed that the amount of manganese in milk 
can be doubled by this means. This ad- 
ditional metabolized manganese did not 
retard or inhibit the development of oxi- 
dized flavor either in ordinary milk or in 
milk to which copper had been purposely 
added to accentuate the effect. 

* * * 
Title: Productive Energy of Some Feeds 
and Foods as Measured by Gains of 
Energy by Growing Chickens. 
Authors: G. S. Fraps and E. C. Carlyle, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Digest: The energy values of various 
feeds were measured by the production 
of flesh and fat in growing chickens in 5] 
experiments, on 138 samples of feed. Re- 
sults on 62 kinds of feeds and 192 tests 
were summarized. Chickens differ indi- 
vidually in their efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of feed so that for accurate averages 
several tests must be made with a num- 
ber of chickens. When the different feeds 
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are compared, there are wide differences 
in productive energy ranging from one 
calorie per 100 grams for cottonseed hulls 
to 467 calories for cottonseed oil. When 
the productive energies of the effective 
digestible nutrients of the different feeds 
are compared, most of the feeds do not 
differ widely but have values within 10% 
of corn meal. Differences in the energy 
values of different feeds for chickens are 
due chiefly to differences in digestibility. 
The ability of the chickens to utilize the 
digested material is usually quite uni- 
form. Low productive energy values found 
for the digestible nutrients of milk sugar 
and milk products may be due to destruc- 
tion by micro-organisms in the chickens. 
Low values of the digested nutrients of 
raw lima beans, raw pinto beans, partly 
cooked soybeans and gelatin may be 
due to deficiency of needed amino acids 
in the proteins. Oil had a lower energy 
value than would be expected, about 1.8 
instead of the 2.25 times of the nitrogen- 
free extract, which is generally believed 
to be correct. Wheat products had a 
slightly lower productive energy for their 
digested nutrients than corn products. 
The digestible nutrients of corn bran, 
corn gluten feed and corn gluten meal 
had slightly higher energy values than 
those of corn meal. The digestible nutri- 
ents of some feeds high in protein, in- 
cluding fish meal, soybean meal and 
dried beef, had higher productive energy 
values than those of most of the feeds. 
Usually about 72% of the metabolizable 
energy of the feed can be used for stor- 
age of energy in fat and protein. Waxy 
kafir seed had the same productive en- 
ergy as ordinary kafir. A commercial en- 
zyme preparation claimed to produce bet- 
ter digestion and assimilation of feed did 
not affect either the digestibility or the 
productive energy of the ration. 
* e 

Title: The Effect of Thiamin Feeding upon 
Milk and Fat Production. 
Authors: J. K. Loosli and H. L. Lucas, Cor- 
nell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Digest: By means of a double reversal 
trial, with periods of five weeks’ duration, 
and using four cows of medium produc- 
tion, the effect of thiamin supplement, 
when added to a law-fat diet, was stud- 
ied. The feed supplied only 0.41 to 0.45 
lbs. of ether extract and the animals pro- 
duced more than one pound of butter per 
day. Thiamin, supplied at the rate of 300 
micrograms per lb. of total digestible nu- 
trients ingested, did not affect the produc- 
tion of milk or fat. 


@ FRANCIS KEMP, Pandora, Ohio, has 


purchased Myron Elliott's interest in the 
Groverdale Feed Co., Columbus Grove. 
Red Jenkins is manager of the business. 


Healthy Hogs Make 
Feed Go Farther 


Hog health is an important factor in the 
critical world food situation, particularly in 
view of the present feed shortages, says 
Dr. L. P. Doyle of the Purdue university 
veterinary department. 

Pointing out that worms are not the only 
cause of unthrifty pigs, Dr. Doyle says the 
best and most economical gains in hogs 
depend on keeping the animals healthy 
and feeding them rations selected for 
growth and fattening according to their 
stage of development. Such management 
means that more feed goes into pork pro- 
duction and less is needed for fighting off 
the attacks of disease and for maintenance. 

The familiar swine sanitation system 
under which young pigs are raised on 
clean pastures is recommended as a sound 
basis for hog health. However, it is often 
necessary to guard against epidemic dis- 
ease. 

Hog cholera is still a dangerous disease 
and may be controlled with reasonable 
ceartainty by vaccination. The death rate 
from cholera is less than one-fifth of what 
it was 20 years ago, but the disease is still 
so costly that vaccination is advisable in 
all areas where outbreaks have occurred 
in recent years. Hog cholera tends to 
spread most rapidly in areas where swine 
are numerous, Dr. Doyle said. 


Two Hens Set New 
Egg Laying Record 


Two hens who must have been thorough- 
ly frightened by WFA recommendations 
that flocks be culled heavily and only good 
layers retained as a feed conservation 
measure have been reported to The Feed 
Bag by Prof. R. C. Ogle of Cornell uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. f 

Both hens have established new national 
laying test records for their breeds, and 
were entered at the 12th Western New 
York State Egg Laying test. One is a little 
Rhode Island hen owned by E. B. Parmen- 
ter of Franklin, Mass. She produced 351 
eggs in the 357 days or 5l-week standard 
laying test year, or on the basis of points, 
which includes egg weight, she produced 
an equal of 386 two-ounce eggs in 357 
days. 

The other hen, a New Hampshire from 
Kauder's Pedigree farm, New Paltz, N. Y., 
produced 339 eggs in 357 days and her 
point score was 371. The principal honor 
to her credit is the cycle of consecutive 
laying which she did in the production of 
an egg a day, beginning on October 24 
through May 24, a total of 213 eggs in 213 
days. 

@ SHINROCK ELEVATOR & SUPPLY CO., 
Shinrock, Ohio, has installed a new feed 
grinder and additional feed mixer which 
will double its former capacity. 


@ PETER B. CAREY, Chicago, a former 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died Oct. 31. Mr. Carey had long been 
active in the grain trade and at the time 
of his death was sheriff of Cook county. 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Meer the jeep target—in 
which some soldier must ride 
back and forth while his buddies 
practice machine-gunning. Bul- 
lets zoom past, inches over his 
head. Others are stopped dead 
in the barricade made up of thou- 
sands of sandbags. 


DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
CLEVELAND BOISE 
PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
DENVER HUTCHINSON 


PITTSBURGH 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


Thousands of sandbags here 
—and in hundreds of other 
places—at home and overseas. 
Sandbags to protect the lives of 
our boys in service—bags made 
by Chase. 


Yet, at the same time, Chase 
factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 
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FOR CATTLE 


Occident dairy Mineral is a balanced min- 
eralration...high in amountsof phosphorus 
(7%) and calcium . . . iron and copper for 
more red corpuscles . . . iodine for goiter- 
prevention (big neck) . . . manganese, the 
versatility mineral which promotes gen- 
eral well-being of the animal . . . vitamin 
D for maximum mineral assimilation. Mo- 
lasses and anise for palatability. 


6 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILIND 
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Every good feed mi 
of hogs and cattle 
needs plenty of phi 
off the pasture and! 
jump, you are going|to| 
has always been a tiaj 


TOM DYER 


hog has to have help in fighting all 
FO R HOGS the usual problems of new corn. ther} ar 


Rich in niacin to help prevent necro- protectors that the hog needs and gets)jn ( 
tic enteritis . . . vitamin D, the sun- 


shine vitamin ...sodium sulphate 
to provide an easy laxative . . . iodine 
to aid prevention of goiter and haiur- 
less pigs .. . moderate amounts of 
Phosphorus and calcium for adequate 
bone and teeth. formation .. . plus 
high quality protein to further 
growth. Iron and copper to help 
guard against anemia. 


RUSSELL-IAILLER 


minnearot!s 
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CIDENT A cow, particularly, needs a lot of it. Thé|ho 


ll sort: of difficulties—flu, cholera, necro, and 
het} are certain digestive aids and health 
Occident Hog Mineral. 


Nmerals to Really Do the Job! 


And so we are making two mineral feeds instead of just one. The good dairy 
man will want Occident Dairy Mineral. The good hog man will want Occident 
Hog Mineral. We are tailoring Occident Mineral Feeds to the needs of each 
animal. 


Farm papers in this area will tell the story of Occident Mineral Feeds. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers are going to be reading about them. This mineral 
business is much greater than the feed man has generally recognized. You are 
going to want something to sell—you are going to want to continue serving your 
customers. With Occident Mineral Feeds and the advertising behind them, we 
are endeavoring to bring more of this business to the feed dealer. Here are two 
new items under the famous Occident brand that you will want. Ask your 
Occident salesman for Occident tailor-made Mineral Feeds. 
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cattl¢| are entirely different. The dairy cow : 
of phisphorus. When these animals come in 
¢ and' he demand for bran takes its usual Fall 
going |to have some real worries, because bran te 
en at}ajor source of phosphorus supply. The a 
t. The|hog gets along on considerably less. A oes 
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Seven things you should do: 


Buy only 
what you 
really need 


2. Pay no more 
than ceiling 
prices... buy 
rationed goods 


only with stamps 


3; Pay off old 
debts and 
avoid making 


new ones 


4. Support 

higher taxes 
...pay them 
willingly 


5. Provide for 
the future with 
adequate life 
insurance 

and savings 


6. Don’t ask 
more money 

for goods you 
sell or 

work you do 


‘A Buy all the 
War Bonds 

you can afford— 
and keep them 


Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Turkey 


CCASIONALLY a feed dealer 
finds that he has struck a “gold- 
mine” with a venture that be- 
gan as a hobby. Such is the case 
with Frank Ziske, who operates a 
feed business in Aitken, Minn. 
One of his sidelines, turkey rais- 
ing, has become so profitable and 
keeps him so busy that he has turn- 
ed the feed department over-to his 
son, Charles and now devotes his 
full time to turkeys. 
Turkey raising has proved itself 
a constant demonstration of the 
benefits derived from feeding the 
firm's brand of feed. Mr. Ziske’s 
turkey farm is located at his own 
summer resort a few miles from 
town, where he also rents tourist 
cabins. Mr. Ziske says the turkeys 
help attract farmers and visitors 
from miles around. At present, he 
is feeding 6,500 turkeys. 
“Because of the sandy dry soil 
and natural shade, Minnesota is 
| ideal turkey country,” commented 
Mr. Ziske. “There is no better medi- 
um for advertising feeds and mak- 
ing money at the same time. And it 
does not take a lot of brains, either. 
Only constant observation, cleanli- 
ness, good management and a well 
balanced ration are necessary.” 
Mr. Ziske picks up his knowledge 
by reading poultry magazines, 
trade journals, visiting other feed- 
ers, attending shows and visiting 
poultry schools such as the Dr. Sals- 
bury laboratory at Charles City, 
Iowa. 


He raises the broad breasted 
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Raising 


is profitable sideline 
for minnesota feed man 


turkey and hatches his own eggs 
by means of a huge electric incu- 
bator with a 10,000 egg capacity. 
Six months is the usual maturity pe- 
riod. During this time he moves the 
birds from place to place to insure 
cleanliness. ‘Cold weather does not 
phase them, provided their roosts 
are protected by sheds, fences and 
trees,” explained Mr. Ziske. 

Knowing that turkeys net high 
profits, Mr. Ziske encourages local 
farmers and youngsters to raise 
them. Last year he financed a 16 
year old boy with 1000 turkeys. 
Using Ziske’s feed and advice the 
boy netted himself $1700. Mr. Ziske 
also donates feed for fair prizes, es- 
pecially to 4-H club winners. He is 
always interested in the young 
folks. 

In addition to providing an excel- 
lent medium for advertising feed, 
Mr. Ziske has found that raising 
turkeys has helped him to further 
another side line, poultry remedies. 
He offers friendly advice on effec- 
tive use of the remedies whenever 
he can. If he does not recognize a 
disease by desciption, he will per- 
form a free post mortem. 


TURKEY raising has not only 
been profitable but has stimu- 
lated feed sales as well for 
Frank Ziske. Photo below shows 
front and side views of his 
busy feed store at Aitken, Minn. 


Mr. Ziske believes in maintaining 
a spirit of friendliness toward his 
customers besides keeping a watch- 
ful eye open to business opportuni- 
ties. This is exemplified by a sign 
over the door of his feed store which 
reads, “The finest people in the 
world pass through this door.” 

That such a spirit is profitable is 
proved by the fact that in 13 years 
Mr. Ziske has developed a feed es- 
tablishment which occupies half a 
block, employs 20 people and does 
a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of business annually. 

When he first started his business 
in 1930, profits were so small that 
Mr. Ziske installed a bakery, which 


‘not only attracted feed buyers but 


the townspeople as well. As an 
added drawing card he served free- 
coffee and cookies for the first two 
years, after which he continued to 
serve ice cream and coffee at a 
nominal cost, since many of his cus- 
tomers came long distances. 

Selling bakery goods proved so 
profitable that Mr. Ziske soon added 
a grocery department, including 
canned goods and fresh vegetables. 
He now has one of the most thriv- 
ing grocery departments in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Still another sideline added by 
the firm is hardware, including such 
items as pitch forks, spades, paints 
and fishing tackle. Farmers like 
being able to go to town and get 
practically all their shopping done 
in one place. It is a valuable time 
saver. 

Any time that Mr. Ziske can help 
save money for his customers he 
jumps at the chance. He is constant- 
ly keeping his eyes open for ways 
to offer them better merchandise at 
lower prices. He always tries to 
buy in large quantities and does 
not hesitate to pass the resultant 
savings along to his customers. 

“There are too many merchants 


(Continued on Page Eighty-seven) 
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helt Chart 


HIS chart quickly tells almost 

anything that one might want 

to know about a flat leather 
belt drive—what width, thickness, 
horse power, pulley diameter, etc. 
Simply zigzag across the chart as 
indicated by the dotted lines and 
you can get whatever estimate is 
required. The chart includes all 
widths of belts varying from 1 to 
60 inches; all revolutions per min- 
ute varying from 3 to 9000; and all 
pulley diameters from 2 to 1000 
inches. It also gives the horse pow- 
er to be expected from single-ply, 
light double, double, triple, and 
four-ply belts. 

To use the chart, find the width 
of belt in inches in column A and 
then run a straight line through that 
width and the pulley revolutions 
per minute in column B and locate 


offers solution to most any 
belt transmission problem 


by F. W. MADISON 


the intersection in column C. Then 
from that point of intersection run 
through the diameter of the pulley 
in inches in column D and locate 
the intersection in column E. Then 
finally, from that point of intersec- 
tion run over to the thickness of the 
belt in column G, and the intersec- 
tion with column F gives the horse 
power. If, after reaching column E, 
the horse power is known and it 
is not certain whether the belt 
should be a single, light-double, 
double, triple, or four-ply, run a 
straight line through the intersec- 
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tion in column E and the horse 
power in column F and the inter- 
section with column G will give 
the number of plies or thickness of 
the belt. 

Regarding column G, these 
spaces are based on figures that 
were determined by the late, cele- 
brated Frederick W. Taylor who 
originated efficiency engineering. 
Thus, a light-double belt will trans- 
mit about 33-1/3 per cent more 
power than a single belt. A double 
belt will transmit about 50 per cent 
more than a single belt; a triple 
belt will transmit about twice as 
much; and a four-ply belt will trans- 
mit about 242 times as much as a 
single belt. 

If the thickness of the belt, horse 
power, diameter of pulley, and 
revolutions are known, and it is 
desired to determine the width of 
the belt, begin at the right of the 
chart and zigzag over toward the 
left, and the width is found in col- 
umn A. Thus, if four of the factors 
are known, the fifth is easily deter- 
mined by simply running straight 
lines across the chart as already 
explained. 

For example, the dotted zigzag 
lines across this chart show that if 
the width of the belt is 5 inches; 
the pulley makes 300 r.p.m., and is 
20 inches in diameter; and the belt 
is a single-ply belt; it will transmit 
9.8 horse power. 

This writer was approached not 
long ago concerning the proper belt 
to use on an engine that fluctuated 
badly. The operator said that belts 
on the engine lasted only about 
one month and then broke. A new 
belt was put on after each break- 
age and the owner was getting 
tired of it. The operator wanted to 
know what to do. He was begin- 
ning to believe that all belts were 
no good and he thought it would be 
advisable to eliminate belting en- 
tirely. 

(Continued on Page Eighty-five) 
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FEED WASTE 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


By emphasizing efficient production 
when you distribute feeds in your 
trade area, you dealers can render a 
great service in reducing feed waste. 
Available feeds will suffice only 
through your unselfish efforts in 
guarding against wasteful feeding, 
through advising feeders on culling 
of non-producers, and by helping 
with proper feeding and manage- 
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HOW REDUCE THE 


ment methods. Realizing the neces- 
sity of these measures, Master Mix 
Dealers are constantly on the alert 
to provide ADEQUATE NUTRITION 
WITHOUT WASTE. With the 
Master Mix Feeding 


Programs you can 


help make minimum 


amounts of feeds get x / [x Ne 
the maximum results. ¥ FEEDS; 
— 
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TEXAS 


MORE THAN A 
TRADE-MARK 


in the 


FEED BUSINESS 


In serving as millers to the feed trade, we have 
sought to make our name stand for more than 
a trade-mark. We have always tried to have it 
stand for quality and dependability in products 


and service. 


corn 


Maintaining that high standard is our present ob- 
jective. We shall continue to do everything in 
our power to warrant your continued confidence. 


TOWER BRAND Rolled Oats 
Whole Oat Groats, Steel Cut Oat Groats 


Ground Mixed Feed Oat Groats 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. FRUEN MILLING CO. 


Fairfax District Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Millers to the Feed Trade 


aA > = 
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Business 


NE of Missouri's most enter- 
prising feed and poultry deal- 
ers is C. R. Phillips of the Phil- 
lips Poultry Co., Marshall, Mo. Even 
before the war brought increased 
demands for feed, this feed mer- 
chant was steadily building up his 
business by adhering to sound busi- 
ness practices and by promoting 
the firm's products with consistent 
advertising. There was nothing 
“tricky” about ads or displays, but 
effective results were obtained by 
admixturing sincerity in customer 
dealings with the best possible 
service. 
That this particular brand of mer- 
chandising has paid dividends is 
evidenced by the fact that up until 
October 1, this year, the company 
had purchased and disposed of 
over 44 carloads of feed. Marshall 
is the home of Missouri Valley col- 
lege. It is a thriving little city of 
about 9,000 population located in 
the center of an excellent farming 
community, about 75 miles east of 
Kansas City. 


C. R. Phillips has gone about 
solving the various wartime diffi- 
culties in a capable and highly- 
successful manner. There has been 
emphasis on conservation of all 
equipment since the war started, 
and the delivery facilities have re- 
ceived special attention. Six trucks 
operate out of the Marshall store. 
When there is a slackening of 
orders, deliverymen double up on 
routes in order to keep travel to a 
minimum. Each driver turns in a 
daily report reflecting the number of 
miles covered, gas and oil consum- 
ed by his vehicle, and information 
as to whether the truck has been 
greased or serviced during the day. 
These figures are studied carefully, 
and periodically an effort is made 
to cut down mileage and to place 
into effect added equipment-con- 
servation measures. Each driver is 
invited to submit ideas for cutting 
down mileage and conserving 
trucks. Some of these ideas turned 
in have been followed up and put 
into practice. 


Naturally the manpower shortage 
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practises help phillips 
solve wartime problems 


NEATNESS is an important 
factor in C. R. Phillips mer- 
chandising plan. Front entrance 
of the main store, shown above, 
always presents an attractive 
appearance since it receives a 
fresh coat of paint every year. 


has given the firm more than a 
slight headache. Four employes 
have been lost to the draft. Office 
detail has been limited to some ex- 
tent by reducing the amount of 
credit business. This enables the 
personnel who formerly attended to 
some of the office work to wait on 
customers or attend to some other 
phase of the business. Credit sales 
this year will run less than one-half 
of one per cent — a decided de- 
crease over other years. Employes 
who have joined the armed forces 
have been replaced by men from 
50 to 65 years of age. The firm's 
success with these older men has 
been heartening. Most of the older 
replacements have proved depend- 
able in every respect. Altogether 
11 persons are employed by Phil- 
lips. 

“If you can hang on to a few 
reliable key employes,” said Mr. 
Phillips, “I think any feed dealer 
can meet the labor problem by hir- 
ing older men and giving them a 


i= 


short training course before putting 
them to work. This has worked out 
nicely with us. We have short ses- 
sions with new personnel, and in- 
struct them in our methods of mer- 
chandising and the way we like to 
handle our customers. These in- 
struction sessions are held at night, 
sometimes on Sunday. They really 
help!” 

Sales of hog feed formerly held 
the top spot with this lively Missouri 
firm, but by placing more emphasis 
on poultry feed, the company dur- 
ing the past 60 days has been able 
to increase sales of this item until 
it now ranks right near the top. 
Advertising has been concentrated 
on poultry feeds and this has also 
been emphasized in the personal 
contacts the staff has had with cus- 
tomers. 


One unique service offered cus- 
tomers at the Phillips Poultry Co. is 
a special waiting room adjoining 
the main office. This spacious, well- 
lighted and well-heated room con- 
tains several easy chairs, a table, 
and a big assortment of agricultural 
magazines, farm papers, and trade 
bulletins especially slanted for 
poultry and livestock feeders. Met- 
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ropolitan and local newspapers are also 
available. Customers have more than once 
expressed their delight with this. friendly 
atmosphere and farm wives are especially 
appreciative of this service. 

The personal contact method has long 
been emphasized at Phillip’s—they feel it 
is the most effective manner of promoting 
a line of feeds. Potential customers are 
visited and a detailed explanation is made 
of the feeding program offered. Results 
obtained by farmers in the community are 
described, and the individual is not allow- 
ed to forget the advantages of feeding with 
products the firm carries, because these 
initial calls are followed up with second, 
third, and often even a fourth visit until at 
least a trial is made of the line of feeds. 

Trained personnel in the poultry depart- 


Says Carl Orsinger, Co-Owner of Waterloo Mills Co.: 


“We are glad to have the distribution of GRAN-I-GRIT for the 
“State of Iowa. We sincerely believe that the white color of 


WATERLOO MILLS COMPAN 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


ment attend schools annually, relative to 
servicing and blood-testing flocks from 
which the firm buys its hatching eggs. 
These expertly-trained employes offer feed 
customers free advice on poultry diseases. 
Branch stores are located at Higginsville, 
Glasgow, and Blackwater, Mo., and two 
employes attend to the firm's business at 
each of these branches. The company was 
founded in 1927 and moved to the present 
location in the fine brick building, on 
August 7, 1943. The structure which for- 
merly housed the firm has been converted 
to care for the poultry trade only. Baby 
chick sales at Phillip’s for the past two 
years have averaged well over one-tenth 
of a million—all marketed directly to the 
retail customers. One section of the build- 
ing is being renovated and when complet- 


GRAN-I-GRIT with its specks of black mica and its rough grinding 
surfaces makes it the best-all-around poultry grit on the market.” 


The makers of GRAN-I-GRIT are glad to be associated with the 
Waterloo Mills Company for we believe that they are in position 
to give the good service that we require of our distributors. 


How Gran-!-Grit Works 


Being rough, tough, and insoluble, 
GRAN-I-GRIT grinds up the feed 
in the gizzard into fine particles. 
That makes the vitamins, minerals, 
and other vital nutritional ele- 
ments quickly available to the 
blood stream. Less feed is wasted. 
More is made available to pro- 
duce eggs and meat. In these days 
of feed shortages, your customers 
will thank you for telling them 
about this superior grit. : 


ed will be devoted to baby chicks ex- 
clusively. 

The firm now handles May Way feeds 
exclusively and also deals in poultry, eggs, 
cream, and baby chicks. Mr. Phillips has 
always been a stickler for neatness and 
each year the front of the main store at 
Marshall as well as the branch stores are 
all given a fresh coat of paint. In this way 
it is possible to keep all the stores looking 
neat and attractive inside as well as out. 

Mr. Phillips has had a wide experience 
in the feed and poultry business. For a 
number of years he held a position with 
the Davis-Cleaver Produce Co., at Quincy, 
Ill. He then transferred his services to 
Kirschbaum & Sons of Omaha, represent- 
ing this firm on the road. He was then 
sent to a branch of the firm at Willow 
Springs, Mo., and several years later 
bought out a produce business at Sweet 
Springs, Mo. 

If any one feature were to be cited in 
this firm's rapid rise as a leading feed 
merchandiser it would probably be effi- 
ciency of operation. In spite of wartime 
problems, Mr. Phillips has accented effi- 
ciency both in the firm’s contacts with cus- 
tomers and in all other phases of the 
company’s operations. 


Badger Hatcherymen 
Elect Luty Virchow 


Luty Virchow, Waupaca, Wis., was elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Hatcheries 
Association Co-operative at the annual 
meeting and wartime conference held Oc- 
tober 24-26 at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. C. J; McAleavy, Wausau, was 
elected vice president and Joe P. Bowman, 
Platteville, and P. O. Peterson, Fond du 
Lac, were re-elected treasurer and execu- 
tive secretary respectively. 

Directors for the coming year will be 
Wayne Reed, Spring Valley, Carl Ellis, 
Lancaster, H. Rindfleisch, Jefferson, E. E. 
Deans, Madison, and Virchow, Bowman 
and McAleavy. 

Speakers at the conference included Dr. 
Cliff D. Carpenter, collaborator in poultry 
viability, United States department of agri- 
culture; Homer Huntington, manager of 
the Poultry & Egg National board; Prof. J. 
C. Halpin, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; E. J. Cashman, president of Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., and Ly- 
man Peck, chairman of the nutrition com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manutfactur- 
ers’ association. 

About 200 hatcherymen were in attend- 
ance at the meeting. ? 

Wayne Reed, Spring Valley, was elected 
to the board of directors to succeed Duane 
Peck, Baraboo, retiring president. Other 
members of the board are: Carl Ellis, Lan- 
caster, H. Rindfleisch, Jefferson, E. E. Deans, 
Madison; Mr. Virchow, Mr. McAleavy, and 
Mr. Bowman. 

@ EARL PRETTYMAN, Goldfield, Iowa, 
will operate the Farmers Elevator Co.'s 
new feed mill which is nearing completion 


@ H. R. LINDBERG, Boxholm, Iowa, is the 
new manager of the Farmers Elevator & 


Supply Co., Peterson, succeeding Brandt 
Amlie. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


A LA LIMERICK 
A farmer once called his cow “Zephyr” 
She seemed such an amiable hephr. 
But when he drew near 
She bit off his ear, 
And now he is very much dephyr. 
* * * 
ALWAYS OCCUPIED 

A boy, attending Sunday School for the 
first time, was being catechized by his 
teacher. 

“Now where does God live?” asked the 
teacher. 

“I think he lives in our bathroom,” 
chirped the youngster. 

“Why do you think that?” gasped the 
teacher. 

“Well, every morning Daddy goes to 
the bathroom door and yells, ‘God! Are 
you still there?’ ’’ 

* * * 

Then there’s the story of the bow- 
legged cow-girl who just couldn't get her 
calves together. 

* * * 
THAT'S NO LIE 

Passer-by—'What would your mother 
say, little boy, if she could hear you 
swear like that?” 

Boy—"She’d be tickled to death if she 
could hear it.” 


Passer-by — “How can you lie like 
that?” 
Boy—'"That's no lie. She’s stone deaf.” 
* * * 
COINCIDENCE 


“Once upon a time a man got up early 
on Sunday morning to let the iceman in, 
and being unable to find his bathrobe, 
he slipped on his wife’s kimono. When 
he opened the door he was greeted by a 
nice big kiss by the iceman. And the 
only way he can figure it out was that 
the iceman's wife had a kimono just like 
the one he had on.” 

* * * 
SUCCESS STORY 

“How many cigars do you smoke a 
day?” 

“About ten.” 

“What do they cost you?” 

“Twenty cents apiece.” 

“My, that’s two dollars a day. How 
long have you been smoking?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“Two dollars a day for thirty years is 
a lot of money.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Do you see that office building on the 
corner?” 

“Yes.” 

“If you had never smoked in your life 
you might own that fine building.” 

“Do you smoke?” 

“No, never did.” 

“Do you own that building?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I do.” 
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Ah, those were the days when you 
could kiss a girl and taste nothing but 
girl. 

* * * 
A THIRSTY MAN WILL DRINK 

Old Father Hubbard went to the cup- 
board to get himself a drink, and when 
he got there the cupboard was bare, so 
he took one from the sink. 


OVERTIME FOR BOSSIE 

On going into the cowshed, the farmer 
was surprised to find his new hand, a 
town girl, giving one of the cows a drink 
from her milking pail. 

“What are ye doin’ that for?” he de- 
manded. 

“Well,” explained the girl, “the milk 
seemed pretty thin to me, so I thought 
I'd better put it through the process 
again.” 

* * 

Speaking of skirts, it's not the length 
— it’s the up-creep. 

* * * 

SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 

Soldier (finding wasp in soup): “What's 
this?” 

Cook: “Vitamin bee.” 


4,000,000 units per pound for 
4-footed animals only. Approxi- 
mately 5 cents supplies the 
Vitamin D needs of cattle and 
swine during a normal life span. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for | 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic } 
test 


Iowa Feed Company now pro- 
vides Irradiated Ergosterol in 
convenient, easily mixed, eco- 
nomical form for feed manufac- 
turers. Already proven by a 
season’s feed lot testing by 
many leading feed manufactur- 


In Your Search for Dependability Plus Economy in 


You can follow the lead of nationally known manufacturers of 
breakfast foods, dog foods, fluid milk with Vitamin D added, 
etc. You will find their chemists almost universally specify 


IRRADIATED 
ERGOSTEROL (VIOSTEROL) 


“ D-activated Vegetable Sterol 
= PRODUCED UNDER THE STEENBOCK PROCESS 


Selected as the source of Vitamin D in virtually all fortified food 
and drug items, Irradiated Ergosterol has stood the discriminating 
tests of scientific men for stability and dependability. 


Economical and Easy to Mix 
Disbursed in Soy Bean Meal 


“We Mix No Branded Commercial Feeds” 
Several State NEW YORK 
Agencies Now 
Open on 
tat 
IFCO epresentative 
| ERGOSTEROL 
a 618-20 DES MOINES BLDG. Contact him at 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Write, Wire New York, N. Y. 
or Phone mM. Stormes Wea 
Manager 


ers, IFCO Brand Irradiated 
Ergosterol provides you with a 
lower-cost, highly dependable 
source of Vitamin D for four- 
footed animals. It will pay you 
to investigate it. 
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VY) AYS and means of making available 


feed supplies meet minimum nation- 
al requirements were the chief concern of 
the 100 feed men who attended the animal 
nutrition short course for feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers held at the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, on October 25-26. 
The school was conducted by the North- 
west Retail Feed association and the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers & Distributors 
association, in collaboration with the Min- 
nesota agricultural experiment station. 
Dr. R. M. Bethke, nutritional expert from 


speakers stress 
better feeding 


the Ohio experiment station, Wooster, and 
Dr. C. F. Huffman, research professor of 
dairy husbandry at Michigan State college, 
East Lansing, were the guest instructors at 
the school. The program was planned by 
the following members of the staff of the 
Minnesota agricultural experiment station: 
J. B. Fitch, chief of the division of dairy 


quality feeds. 


ply you. 


Condensed 


327 S. LaSalle St. 


FEED MIXERS 


should know about the wide variety of feed 
ingredients we can offer to FEED MIXERS 
of all livestock, poultry and dog feeds. 


We give dependable deliveries and do ship 


Let us have your inquiries for whatever you 
may need. We shall do our utmost to sup- 


Central States Distributors 


(Wisconsin—Illinois—Michigan—Indiana—Ohio) 


RIBO-MIX 35 


(Vitamin G) 


Guaranteed to Assay 35 Micrograms 
per Gram of Riboflavin. 


Also Distributors of: 


FERM-E-SOL 


(Semi-Solid) 


CENTRAL FEED SUPPLY CO. 


Distillers Solubles 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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husbandry; W. H. Peters, chief of the divi- 
sion of animal and poultry husbandry; and 
Dr. H. J. Sloan, professor in the division of 
animal and poultry husbandry. 

Dr. Bethke spoke twice. In his first ad- 
“dress he explained the necessary adjust- 
ment of poultry rations to present feed sup- 

plies and in the second he discussed the 
need for feed conservation in poultry and 
livestock production. 

Dr. Huffman spoke on the nutritional 
value of pasture and roughage, advising 
the feed dealers to put a good quality al- 
falfa hay in the rations of their dairy cattle 
in place of protein supplement, since the 
alfalfa will run from 15 to 20 per cent pro- 
tein. To insure a higher protein content in 
the cured hay, Dr. Huffman recommended 
cutting alfalfa in the bud stage instead of 
waiting until the one-fifth bloom stage. 

Other speakers at the school included 
Dr. W. L. Boyd, chief of the division of 
veterinary medicine at the Minnesota agri- 
cultural experiment station; Dr. G. A. Pond, 
professor in the division of agricultural 
economics; H. R. Searles, extension dairy- 
man, division of dairy husbandry; Dr. O. 
B. Jesness, chief of the division of agricul- 
tural economics; J. B. Fitch, W. H. Peters 
and H. J. Sloan. 

Dr. Boyd reported that the general con- 
dition of the health of farm animals in the 
United States is good in a talk on the 
relation of contagious diseases to livestock 
production. He urged feed dealers to 
preach sanitation and vaccination as the 
best methods to control disease in swine 
herds. 

In a discussion of the economics of hu- 
man food production, Dr. Pond said that it 
may become necessary to adjust our live- 
stock numbers to food needs and feed 
supplies. He pointed out that more human 
food is produced per acre or per hour 
with crops than with livestock, although 
there are limits to the extent to which the 
shift from livestock to crops could be made 
effective. 

Dr. Jesness discussed the effect of in- 
creased demand of foodstuffs on farm 
prices and income, commenting that is is 
in the farm price field that all of the argu- 
ments over price control, price ceilings, 
subsidies and rationing originate. 

& 
@ GOLDEN SUN MILL, Estherville, Iowa, 
has been remodeled and enlarged. 
@ BERNIE GRAIN CO., Bernie, Mo., recent- 
ly completed a new seed warehouse. 
© 
@ YEASTEX CO., Monticello, Iowa, has 
filed articles of incorporation. Officers of 
the firm are Oliver E. Benson, president; 


Gilmer B. Benson, vice president, and 
Augusta Melsha, secretary-treasurer. 
SWANSON HEADS CLUB 
Carroll Swanson, Iowa Feed Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa, was elected president of the 
Des Moines Feed, Flour & Seed Dealers 
club at the regular monthly meeting on 
November 1. Don Jorgensen, grain buyer 
for Inland Mills, Inc., was elected secre- 
tary. Mr. Swanson succeeds Guy Grimes, 
president of Inland Mills, Inc., and Mr. 
Jorgensen replaces Howard Boeke, Boeke 
Feed Co. 
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Spring 1943 
PROBLEM 


How can these 
young animals be 
turned into fighting 
foods without 
enough Vitamin G 
—since Dried Milks 
have gone to war? 


"How will we get enough Vitamin G 
to make feeds effective?" That was 
the "G Minus" refrain when Dried 
Milks began to disappear from the 
market. 


It was a real problem. To get the 


"+ maximum of meat, milk, butter, eggs, 


poultry .. . Vitamin G is essential! 
in feeds. And wartime demands the 
maximum. 


Then came Ribo-Mix 35. It not only 
REPLACED Dried Milks, pound for 

ound, to maintain Vitamin "G" 
evels in feeds . . . it gave feed man- 
ufacturing CONTROL of Vitamin G 
content . . . 35 micrograms of Vita- 
min G per gram. 


Dried Milks averaged 17 to 25 
micrograms per gram of Vitamin G. 
Ribo-Mix 35 brought UNIFORMITY 
of this element to feed manufac- 
turers. 


In general analysis Ribo-Mix 35 com- 
pares remarkably with Dried Milks. 


Ribo-Mix 35 has helped change the 
calls of feed manufacturers to a 


"G Major" chord. 


Trade Mark Copr. J. T. S. Co. 


Guaranteed to Assay 3 5 Micrograms per Gram 


The Dependable Vitamin G Concentrate 


Specially equipped plants for processing Ribo-Mix 35 
in Abilene, Kansas, Leslie, Michigan and San Gabriel, 
California (just opened) serve all sections of the country. 
These plants are beehives of activity now, but are taking 
care of our customers’ needs in good order. 


gourd of Tade Du SEXTON cones city, me 
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Fall 1943 
RESULTS 
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“Lime Crest’ is Working for Me 
24 Hours a Day, says Mrs. Hi Egglayer 


She is right, too. “Lime Crest” is glad to work for her and all other High 
Production Hens. It takes a lot of Calcium Carbonate to lay an egg—about 
five pounds a year for a 200 egg hen—and the Country is calling for eggs. 

Fortunately, nobody need worry about calcium for egg shells, meat, 
bones and general flock health. The “Lime Crest” quarries have a 100 years 
supply to draw on for “Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals and “Lime Crest” 
Maniodized Calcite. 


What a Great Agricultural College Has Just Said 
About “‘Lime Crest’’ Calcite Crystals 


“In these war-time days the poultry industry is finding oyster shell products difficult 
to obtain. Soluble limestone grit, like the calcite grit, for example, seems to us to be a 
perfectly satisfactory alternative. These soluble limestone grits have been proven to 
be a satisfactory source of minerals, particularly calcium, for poultry, both young 
and adult, on their own merits. In days when they have been in competition with a 
sufficient supply of oyster shells, they have held their own very well. 


“We believe that the egg producers must find a way of furnishing a suitable 
source of calcium and other minerals which are essential to the production of large 
numbers of eggs, and to the production of quality egg shells which will withstand 
handling in shipment. The furnishing of limestone flour in the mashes and possibly 
also in grit form as a supplement is a necessary part of good poultry feeding practice, 

“Your product, light in color and attractive in form, seems to serve the purpose 


admirably. It is fortunate for our poultrymen that this source of soluble limestone 
grit is near at hand.” 


“Lime Crest” 
Calcite Crystals 


‘Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals come in five 
sizes from small to full grown bird size. 
Does double duty—supplies calcium and 
grinds food—one product does complete 
job. Plenty of this product available—no 
need to let poultry run short with possibly 
disastrous effects. 


“Lime Crest” 
Maniodized Calcite 


Feeds that contain an ample amount 
(usually 5 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of feed) of “Lime 
Crest” Maniodized Calcite will meet the 
mineral requirements of poultry. It con- 
tains calcium, iodine, manganese and a 
liberal supply of essential minerals. 


Write for leaflet—‘Plenty of Calcium for Shell 
Making,” we will be happy to send it upon request. 


Let Us All Help—Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Box No.6 


Newton, New Jersey 


FULLER D. BAIRD 


Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has announced the appointment of Fuller 
D. Baird to the staff of the special products 
department as assistant manager, animal 
feed sales. Mr. Baird was formerly asso- 
ciated with the National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

A graduate of Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Mr. Baird is well known in the feed 
industry for his work in vitamin assay con- 
trol and research. He has been secretary 
of the executive committee of the Animal 
Vitamin Research council; a member of 
the committee on assay of foods of the 
American Public Health association and 
a member of the Poultry Science associa- 


Calendar 


of coming events 


Western Grain & Feed Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 

Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Jan. 17-18 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis, Ind.....Jan. 24-25 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
June 5-6 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbus, Ohio 
June 7-8 
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York State Emergency Food commission has 
calculated that the feed requirements to 
reaintain these animals during the ensuing 
year will total 13,982,000 tons. Offsetting 
this are approximately 5,375,000 tons of 
home grown grains leaving a gross short- 
age of 8,607,000 tons. High protein feed re- 
quirements, included in the previous figure, 
are estimated at 3,635,000 tons needed to 
be shipped in plus approximately 750,000 
tons expected to be available from pro- 
cessors within the area resulting in a pro- 
{ein total of 4,385,000 tons which deducted 
from the gross shortage of 8,607,000 tons 
jeaves a net grain shortage of 4,222,000 
tons. Of this amount, 2,322,000 tons, or 
83,000,000 bushels of corn or corn equiva- 
lent, will be needed during the six months 
beginning November 1. 

The prospects of getting this corn, Mr. 
Carpenter said, are being checked in the 
field by investigators of the food commis- 
sion working throughout the Middle West. 
Mr. Carpenter came to Boston directly 
from Chicago where he had been in 
charge of this investigation and returned 
to Chicago to continue his work immedi- 
ately following the meeting. He said he 
was not at liberty to officially report on 
the findings of his investigators but he said 
that the picture was very dark and that 
protein prospects, despite government 
promises, were also very poor. 

A planned and orderly liquidation of the 
livestock and poultry population of the 
Northeastern states, starting immediately, 


and judicious use of what feeds are avail- 
able to maintain milk and egg production 
from the best cows and hens is the only 
solution to the problem, Mr. Carpenter 
continued. Concluding his address, he paid 
tribute to the proud and envious record 
achieved by the feed industry in attempt- 
ing to meet its wartime responsibilities 
and urged that all members of the industry 
in the 13 northeastern states increase their 
ability to serve by uniting in support of 
the activities of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 

Opening the meeting in the morning, 
Chairman Parkhurst said: “The feedmen of 
New England have the responsibility of 
supplying annually most of the ingredients 
or mixtures of feed for about 730,000 dairy 
cows producing close to four billion pounds 
of milk; over 14 million laying hens which 
are expected to produce 172,500,000 dozens 
of eggs; about 47,000,000 chickens and 
600,000 turkeys which together provide the 
armed forces and civilians in this area 
with over 150 million pounds of delicious 
meat. In addition, there are thousands of 
hogs, beef cattle, veal calves and lambs 
raised in these six states, all requiring 
some supplementary purchased concen- 
trates. 

“New England farmers purchase each 
year over two million tons of feed to meet 
the needs of their animals. Right now this 
125 million dollar New England feed in- 
dustry is greatly concerned over the situ- 
ation in which it finds itself. It wishes to 
know what lies ahead of it. It would 
like to know what is going to be its feed 
ingredient supply and who is going to get 


THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 
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it. It especially wants to know the prospect 
of getting corn, protein concentrates and 
vitamin-rich feeds, and how best to use 
and conserve what is obtained.” 

Starting the ball rolling with advice as 
how best to use and conserve available 
feeds, Dr. Parkhurst then discussed the 
wartime feeding of poultry. He explained 
new findings with reference to how to 
juggle formulas so as to get maximum 
efficiency from obtainable feed ingredients 
but could not release this information for 
publication until made available from the 
college through official bulletins. 

The next speaker was Prof. G. T. Klein, 
also of Massachuseits State college, who 
discussed poultry management problems 
and he was followed by Dr. H. B. Ellen- 
berger, head of the department of animal 
and dairy husbandry at the University of 
Vermont in Burlington. Dr. Ellenberger 
read a prepared paper on the subject of 
“Dairy Feeding and Management” which 
will be reprinted in the December issue of 
The Feed Bag. 

“Selling in Reverse’’ was the theme of 
an interesting pep talk urging that the in- 
dustry keep selling and servicing its cus- 
tomers despite worrisome shortages. This 
talk, concluding the morning session, was 
delivered by Donald C. Purcell of Spring- 
field, Mass., New England sales manager 
of the Ralston-Purina Co. 

Before adjourning the feedmen adopted 
a resolution urging the WFA and other 
federal agencies to take immediate steps 
to facilitate adequate movement of corn 
supplies from the surplus area into the 
Northeast. 


BLUE 
RIBBON 


A CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK Product 


... IS A SURE PROFIT MAKER 
IN YOUR FEED DEPARTMENT 


When offering Blue Ribbon Special. 
either plain or with wheat germ and 
cod liver oil added, you give your 
customers an opportunity to get 
highest feeding and medicinal value 
from their feed. Has high keeping 
quality. Write us today for detais 
and prices. 


PLANTS LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


VE 
RIBBON 
67 


are asking for 


DOUGHBOY 


Can You Fill This 
Growing Demand? 


Doughboy's aggressive advertising 
is reaching the hog and cattle 
raisers of your territory. Weekly 
"Quizin' Bee" radio broadcasts 
are making big increases in sales 
for dealers who are adequately 
stocked with Doughboy Feeds. 
Doughboy helps you sell with 
other effective advertising—force- 
ful store displays, instructive pam- 
phlets and the like. Get in on 
this increasing business now with 
complete stocks of Doughboy 
Feeds, including: 
Doughboy 16% Molassie 
Dairy 
Doughboy 30% Hog Sup- 
plement 
Doughboy Calf Meal 
Doughboy Growing Mash 
Doughboy 32% Dairy Con- 
centrate 
You will find our epnenntetive 


ready to help you with your mer- 
chandising problems. 


DOUGHBOY 
MILLS, INC. 


DOUGHBOY'S “QUIZZIN' 

BEE" RADIO CONTEST 

COVERS 57 WISCONSIN 
COUNTIES 


The Feed Bag’s birthday guest this month 
is one of the real veterans of the grain and 
feed trade. He is W. T. Fraser, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., who heads the Cereal Grad- 
ing Co., owned jointly by himself and his 
son Donald. 

Mr. Fraser, who will be 83 years young 
Dec. 10, visits his office daily and is be- 
lieved to be the oldest living member of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
In fact he still holds his original member- 
ship, No. 133, issued Jan. 12, 1883—almost 
61 years ago. Aside from his remarkable 
business record Mr. Fraser enjoys fishing 
and formerly made several trips a year to 
Canada where he belonged to a fishing 
club. He is also fond of cards and plays 
an excellent game of bridge. Incidentally 
when Whist was in fashion he was consid- 


ered one of the best players in the country. W. T. FRASER 


December I1—L. B. FELDMAN, R. R. Howell Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. J. HOLTBY, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
December 2—E. G. HORST, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chicago, III. 
December 3—JAMES A. PEACHEY, Peachey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 
December 4—JAMES M. KELLY, National Distillers Products, New York, N. Y. 
December 5—STAFF SGT. EMIL J. BLACKY, U. S. Marine Corps, Chicago, III. 
December 8—M. J. SUE, Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRANKLIN E. WALTERS, St. Louis, Mich. (Michigan Salt Co.) 
December 9—E. H. KIESER, Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
December 10—J. KIRBY BROWN, Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. T. FRASER, Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. H. GOELTZER, Milwaukee, Wis. (Corn Products Sales Co.) 
December 11—CHARLES VAN HORSSEN, Washburn Crosby Co., Chicago, IIl. 
December 12—C. A. MAZZUCHELLI, Carus Chemical Co., Inc., LaSalle, Ill. 
R. STANLEY NELSON, Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
December 13—FRANK L. DARCY, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
EDW. J. MOLES, Jr., Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
December 14—J. W. COLBY, Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Hamlontown, Ia. 
December 15—R. W. BLINKINSOP, Clinton Co., Clinton, Ia. 
ROBERT L. QUAIT, Vineland Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
December 16—GEORGE C. ANDERSON, Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. G. STEERE, Fernando Valley Milling & Supply Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 
December 17—C. B. BATCHELDER, Superior Chemical Co., Golden, Colo. 
RALPH JACOBSON, A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
December 18—ALEXIS C. BARBEAU, Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
R. H. SMELTER, Waukesha Products Corp., Waukesha, Wis. 
December 19—WM. F. ARTUS, Coop. Farmers Produce Co., Marathon, Wis. 
H. W. BONNELL, Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., Kewanee, III. 
December 20—J. A. FORREST, Jr., J]. A. Forrest Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CONKLIN MANN, Campbell Sanford Advertising Agency, New York, N. Y. 
JOHN RUHM, Jr., Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
December 21—OSCAR M. STRAUBE, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kans. 
December 22—FRANKLIN FADER, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
FRED W. THOMAS, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
December 23—A. L. FLANAGAN, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. D. MATCHETTE, The Nitragin Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
R. R. PROCTOR, National Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
December 24—WALTER S. LEARY, Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis, Minn. 
December 25—FRED E. BRADBERG, Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 
D. K. LANGE, Tennessee Corp., Lockland, Ohio 
HERMAN NAGEL, Herman Nagel, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
December 26—T. C. BURCHARD, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. (Now in Army) 
ELVER LEISTIKOW, The Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 27—JOHN GOODMAN, United Mineral Products Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
(Now in Army) 
WALTER VYE, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 28—W. J. KOENIG, Marshfield Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
H. S. VORHES, Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp., East St. Louis, Ill. 
December 293—FRANK H. JACOBSON, A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
December 30—W. K. WOODS, Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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— mickey 
(Continued from Page Twenty-two) 


“Say, boss,” he blurted again. “Why 
can't we do the same thing all through 
Hickory Grove county? Find out who's got 
extra grain to sell and who’s short of feed 
and spread it around so that everybody 
has enough. Then we can tell ‘em what 
concentrate to use to make the grain go 
farther, sell ‘em all the mixed feeds we 
can get and everybody will be happy.” 

“It never rains—it pours,” jubilantly re- 
sponded Lem. ‘Mickey, get me the Hickory 
Grove Bugle on the phone and ask the 
editor to hurry over right away for a real 
hot story. I’ve got an idea we can put this 
thing over in a big way.” 

The Hickory Grove Feed store Was a 
good advertiser and Mickey's call brought 
the editor hurrying over. Lem had his plan 
completely worked out when he barged 
through the door. 

“Harry,” he said as the editor listened 
intently, “I think I have a way to lick the 
feed shortage in this county and I need 
your help to do it.” 

“Well, you know you've got it already, 
Lem. Never refused you yet, did I? And 
besides anything that helps the farmers of 
this community, I’m all for.” 

“Good,” replied Lem. “Now here’s the 
plan. Some farmers have more grain than 
they need. Others are short. In normal 
times they could buy all the feeds and 
concentrates they needed from us to make 
up the shortage. But wartime conditions 
have cut down feed supplies and we find 
that we've got to spread what we have 
around to give everybody an equal share. 
Now, if you could run a couple of articles 
telling the farmers to make a report of the 
amount of grain they have on hand, how 
much they will need for feeding purposes, 
and how much they will have left over to 
market we could make the feed in this 
community go around without causing a 
drop in the production of milk, meat and 
eggs.” 

Lem paused. He was amazed at his 
fluent choice of words, and Mickey, too, 
with mounth agape, thought his boss had 
almost written the first article himself, 
judging from the copious notes the editor 
took. 

“That's a swell idea, Lem,” he said en- 
thusiastically. “I'll break it on the front 
page this week and keep following through 
for two or three weeks after. And, Lem, 
how about making up a form we can run 
in the paper so that the farmers can mail 
it out and send it in?” 

“Fine,” concurred Lem. “We'll get one 
ready for you and have it over this after- 
noon. But there’s one thing I want kept 
out of this story, Harry. It's my name or 
the name of the Hickory Grove Feed store. 
We'll figure out our part in the program 
in our own way and do plenty of work, 
but we don’t want to take credit for the 
idea. Let us tell our story in our own ad- 
vertising. This is one time, Harry, when we 
aren't asking for any free publicity.” 

“That's showing the right spirit, Lem,” 
commented the editor. 

“We'll check the filled-out forms that 
come in,” added Lem and see that the 
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extra grain in this community goes to the 
farmers who are really short on feed.” 

The editor, shook hands with Lem, con- 
gratulated him on his idea, and, stuffing 
his notes in his pocket, hurried back to his 
typewriter. 

Lem reached for the phone and rang 
Scaggs Jordon. It wasn’t difficult to con- 
vince Scaggs that he ought to sell a hun- 
dred bushels of his extra corn to Lem. And 
it wasn’t a half hour later before Fred 
Cornwall happily agreed to buy the corn 
and mix it with Lem’s concentrate. 

“Mickey,” sighed Lem after he had com- 
pleted the deals. “I think we've started 
something that’s going to do more good 
for this county and our country than any- 
thing the Hickory Grove Feed store ever 
dreamed. Now get back into the ware- 


house and start helping Zeke clean out 
those bins, because we're going to get in 
plenty of feed grain.” 
“Thought I was a nuisance, didn't you?” 
taunted Mickey. 
“Get out of here,” smiled Lem, “before 
I make you president of the Hickory Grove 
Feed Co. 
@ FRED H. KAUP, Preston, Minn., owner 
of the Spies Milling property, will establish 
a soybean processing plant here. 
@ HALDEMAN & BAUM, Akron, Ohio, 
have installed Superior DP elevator cups. 
@ CATESBY W. SPEARS, Paris, Ky., 67, 
head of the Spears-Kiser Co., grain, feed 
and coal dealers, died October 9. 


YOU CAN 
HELP SAVE 
Milk 
For Our 
FIGHTING 
MEN 


NATIONAL 


FOND DU LAC 


Mix is becoming more scarce as the 
war progresses. Experts agree that dairy- 
men can help relieve the shortage if they 
save the milk which is used for feeding 
calves. Feed dealers can do their share 
by selling a good calf food to replace 
milk. If 75% of the milk consumed by 
dairy heifer calves is saved each year, 
it would amount to 2,700,000 tons of 
milk—milk which can be sent to our 
fighting men, our allies and populations 
of occupied countries. Think this over 
and then urge your farmers to feed a 
good calf food — such as NO-MILK 
Calf Food, a popular profit item for 
more than 1500 feed dealers. 


No-Milh Calf Good Since 1885 


D. R. MIHILLS, Prop. 


FOOD CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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Total Milk Output 
Lowest Since 1939 


Milk production during the month of 
September declined more rapidly than 
usual, but not as fast as during the same 
month last year, according to a depart- 
ment of agriculture report. Total milk pro- 
duction on farms during September is 
an estimated 9,300,000,000 lbs. or about 
two and a half per cent short of September 
production in 1942. 

During the first nine months of 1943, milk 
production on farms has totaled 93,250,000,- 
000 lbs., or about one half of one per cent 
less than for the same period in 1942. On 
Oct. 1 milk production per cow in herds 
kept by about 20,000 crop correspondents 


scattered throughout the country was the 
lowest since 1939, and about four per cent 
less than on Oct. 1 last year. 

While the decrease may be due to the 
fact that in many sections milk cows have 
not obtained the usual amount of green 
feed from pastures because of dry weather, 
in areas most severly affected, farmers ap- 
pear to have been providing their herds 
liberal quantities of supplementary feeds 
the report said. 

@ MAROA FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR 
CO., Maroa, Ill., has purchased George H. 
Waller's two elevators and grain business. 
@ HARPER FEED MILLS, INC., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was destroyed by fire October 11, with 
an estimated ioss of $75,000. 


cause of Ultra-Life. 


FOR THE 
MANUFACTURING OF 
FEED FOR 
BABY CHICKS, GROWING 
CHICKS, LAYERS, BREEDERS, 
TURKEYS, DUCKS, QUAIL, 
PHEASANTS, RABBITS, FOXES, 


CALVES, DAIRY COWS, 
HOGS AND PIGS 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


EAST ST LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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It Takes Up the Slack 


ULTRA-LIFE 


.Let Ultra-Life Work for You! 


With the many feed substitutes that have had to be made Ultra- 
Lifed Feed manufacturers have maintained their reputation for 
making feeds of outstanding quality. Their feeds stand up be- 


Ultra-Life was behind them, to back them up. Ultra-Life took 
up the slack: helped to correct the vitamin and mineral deficien- 
cies which existed in many of the feed ingredients. 


ULTRA - LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office: East St. Louis, Ill. 


Warehouses at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Omaha, Neb.. Wichita, Kan.; 
Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Fort Worth, Texas; Royal Oak, Mich.; New Orleans, La.; 
Belleville, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


OUR 1943 RECORD 


All Ultra-Lifed Feed manufacturers 
received all the Ultra-Life they re- 
quired. This, in fact of the fact 
that their demand for Ultra-Life 
was tremendously increased over 
1942. Not one Ultra-Lifed Feed 
manufacturer was informed that we 
could not deliver or that we had 
withdrawn from the market. Of 
this record we are justly proud. 


Write Ultra-Life for proof and 
facts on how to cope with the 
present situation and build up your 
reputation for the future. 
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CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 


Charles Van Horssen, of General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., was elected president of 
the Chicago Feed club at the annual meet- 
ing held October 22 at the Morrison hotel, 
succeeeding Joseph E. Nelson, Armour & 
Co. 

Other officers elected were S. O. Wer- 
ner, Feedstuffs, vice president; Stuart Nord- 
vall, Arcady Farms Milling Co., treasurer; 
and William Le Blanc, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., secretary. W. H. Radke, Corn 
Products Refining Co., and J. G. Muldoon, 
Hales & Hunter Co., were elected to two- 
year terms as directors. The Chicago Feed 
club now has a membership of 149. 


Neese, Watson Join 
Dawe’s Sales Staff 


Dawe’'s Products Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
announced the appointment of Elven Neese, 
formerly special feed representative for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., as district sales manager for the 
Dawe’s Iowa organization. Mr. Neese, who 
is well known to the feed trade in the 
Middle West, will have charge of sales in 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri territories. 

James A. Watson, formerly with Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., will be 
the new district sales manager for Dawe’s 
Products Co. in Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. He 
will be assisted by Herbert C. Pfremmer, 
previously with Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

@ BURLINGTON CONSUMERS CO-OP., 
Burlington, Wis., has purchased the Farm- 
ers Feed & Fuel Co. A. G. Tomlinson will 
manage the business. 

@ H. H. GREEN ELEVATOR CO., Kidder, 
Mo., was destroyed by fire October 17, 
with an estimated loss of $10,000. 
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(Continued from Page Thirty-four) 


Advice, so the Campbells think, is one of 
the essential functions of a good feed store. 
The Campbellsburg store carries a com- 
pete line of livestock and poultry reme- 
dies, disinfectants, and other supplies. Mrs. 
Campbell is thoroughly familiar with most 
of the usual poultry ailments and custom- 
ers are quick to ask her advice whenever 
disease or sickness strikes their flocks. 

Fortunately the Campbells have been 
carrying on feeding and sanitation pro- 
grams so consistently that little serious 
poultry trouble has developed lately 
among their customers. This has been a 
matter of great satisfaction to them espe- 
cially in view of the present feed shortage 
and the heavy wartime demands for in- 
creased productoin of poultry and eggs. 
The Campbellsburg Feed store is not only 
cooperating on the voluntary feed conserv- 
ation program but is also making every 
effort to encourage farmers to do likewise. 

“Customers appreciate being tipped off 
on these things,” commented Mrs. Camp- 
bell. “Most of them don’t realize how ser- 
ious the situation is and when I point out 
to them how important it is to cull their 
flocks, avoid overcrowding, and prevent 
feed waste they are more than willing to 
cooperate since it is the mutual good of 
all concerned.” 

Credit is no worry at the Campbellsburg 
store since most of the patrons are so used 
to paying cash that they never think of 
asking for credit. Mrs. Campbell has al- 
ways frowned on a credit policy and has 
attempted to keep the business on a cash 
basis. 

“When we started out we couldn't afford 
to extend credit,” explained Mrs. Camp- 
bell, “and now the farmers are in the habit 
of paying cash for their feed purchases. In 
a pinch we will extend short term credit to 
a good customer but we don’t make a 
practice of it. In the long run I think a 
cash policy is best in any business.” 


Feed Mixers Form 


New Organization 


At a meeting held at Peoria, IIl., on Sep- 
tember 30, the Independent Feed Mixers’ 
Association of Illinois was reorganized as 
the Midwestern Feed Mixers’ association. 

Speakers at the meeting included D. D. 
DeForest, DeForest Feed & Seed Co., 
Galesburg, IIl., and Lloyd A. Meyer, of the 
E. E. Frith Co., Dubuque, Iowa, whose sub- 
ject was “Feed Men, Let’s Wake Up!” 
About 75 members were present. 

Election of officers was held and D. D. 
DeForest was named president; Louis C. 
Abenbrick, A & B Feed Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill, vice president; and Ross Wakey, 
Wakey Bros., Osco, Ill., secretary and 
treasurer. Yearly membership dues for the 
organization was set at $10. 

@ BUCKEYE FEED MILLS, Massillon, Ohio, 
has been incorporated by E. M. Stults Sr., 
T. M. Stults Sr., Wilbert W. Cox, and 
Franklin L. Maier. 
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@ ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO., Chicago, 
Ill., will open a plant at Plano to grind 
alfalfa and cottonseed cake into meal. 
@ MC NABB GRAIN CO., McNabb, IIL, 
recently installed a new power unit. 
- 
@ SHIRLEY ELEVATOR, Walton, Ind., has 
installed Superior DP elevator cups. 

—- 
@ BEN H. WILLIAMS, Watseka, Ill., has 
succeeded Robert Kohlman as manager of 
the Bryce Farmers Grain Co. elevator at 
Bryce. 


@ FRANK GILMORE, Parma, Mich., former 
elevator manager of the Parma Co-op. 
elevator is temporarily in charge of the 
elevator, replacing Alger Hicks, who re- 
signed. 


This Is How The 


1-1-8 


PLAN WORKS! 


SIMPLY MIX 100 Ibs, “For- 
mula B" with 100 Ibs. Salt 
and 800 lbs. Calcium Car- 
bonate from your own stock 
to make !/, ton complete 
mineral feed . . . right in 
your own mill, quickly, easily 
and at rock-bottom cost. 
Saves labor — time — 
storage space. Simpli- 
fies inventory. 


@ ENGLISH MILLING CO., English, Ind., 
has installed a new hammer mill. 
@ BLACKFORD COUNTY FARM BUREAU 
CO-OPERATIVE, Montpelier, Ind., hes pur- 
chased the Johnson Elevator. 


NAMED PURCHASING AGENT 


Larry J. Halbach, Clinton, Iowa, has 
been promoted to the position of purchas- 
ing agent of Pillsbury Feed Mills, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Robert P. 
O’Brien, vice president in charge of the 
feed division. Mr. Halbach will direct pur- 
chases of all ingredients and materials 
used in Pillsbury’s feed plants throughout 
the country. C. F. Peterson, former purchas- 
ing agent, has been transferred to the new 
soybean processing department. 


Yes .. . prompt shipment on 
Herman Nagels' "Formula B." No 
waiting. No backbordering. 

There's no reason for your mineral 
feeds to miss the “better-than-ever" 
quality advantages of this excep- 
tionally pure source of highly soluble 
phosphates — vitamins B-D-G — plus 
full cobalt, manganese and iodine 
protection. 

“Formula B,"" despite prevailing 
conditions, continues the high qual- 
ity that has made it a standard prod- 
uct for an increasing number of 
result-minded mineral feed mixers. 
Moreover, it helps you effect im- 
portant wartime savings in materials, 
handling and costs! 

Check now why it will pay you, 
also, to 


BUILD YOUR OWN HIGH QUALITY 
MINERAL FEEDS WITH 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
FOR POULTRY AND ALL LIVESTOCK 


The HERMAN VAGEL Co. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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“Better Profits 
for All Concerned 


When your poultry mashes contain Mash-Nic, your customers 
have added protection against loss from roundworm (Asca- 
ridia lineata). Mash-Nic has been proved to give control. 


Mash-Nic comes at a price which you can well afford as an 
ingredient. There is extra profit for you and for your custo- 
mers when Mash-Nic is used. 


CONTROLS ROUNDWORM 


CONTAINS NICOTINE IN 
‘ODORLESS + + TASTELESS 
INSOLUBLE+NON-VOLATILE | 


xy, 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,033,495 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED 


(Ascaridia Lineata) 


Mash-Nic is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound, containing nico- 
tine in special, shockless form,which 
affords easy and effective control of 
roundworm (Ascaridia lineata) in 
chickens. It does not lose its strength 
with age—it is odorless, tasteless and 
non-volatile. Nicotine in Mash-Nic 
is inert until acted upon by juices of 
the intestine. The nicotine is then re- 
leased and roundworms eliminated. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


.-Mash-Nic is sold in bags for use in your 
mix or provided in packages suitable for’ 
re-sale. Full information upon request. 


4227-A 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BROS. 
HAVE TAHEN OVER FOR 
ME WHILE / AM GONE. 


WHEN THIS IGN, 
COMES 


One day when customers of E. L. Pia- 
secke, feed store proprietor at Princeton, 
Wis. came to his establishment they found 
the above sign in his door, informing them 
that Piasecke had closed his store because, 
“Uncle Sam thinks I can do more business 
in the army so I have transferred there for 
the duration.” Piasecke showed customers 
that he was thinking of them, too, for he 
says that his business interests will be 
taken care’ of by Lichtenberg Bros. while 
he is gone. He also reveals that he has 
hopes of coming back to Princeton and 
entering the feed business once more, for 
he says, “When this sign comes down I 
want you all to come back and trade with 


me. 


Non-electric Magnet 
Protects Machinery 


O. F. Merwin, sales manager of the Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., announces 
that his firm is in a position to furnish their 
non-electric permanent magnetic separa- 
tors to feed and grain plants in all sections 
of the country. 

According to Mr. Merwin, these separa- 
tors are in use successfully throughout the 
United States. The firm has developed, 
through the correct application of a few 
pounds of alloy steel, an instrument which 
protects food processing machinery from 
damage and fire. Power for the magnet 
is derived from Alnico permanent magnets, 
a product of the General Electric Co. 

This non-electric magnet is easy to in- 
stall and since no wiring is required there 
is nothing to get out of order, the manu- 
facturers claim. They are adaptable to 
both wood spouts and hammer mill steel 
feed tables. 

Complete details may be obtained by 
writing the Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Pa. 

@ CHARLES H. SAUER ELEVATOR, Bran- 
don, Iowa, has installed Superior V type 
elevator cups. 
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Shaft Clearance 


VERY feed plant operator doubtless 

knows that a loose shaft will “wiggle” 
ir its bearing. The looser the shaft the 
greater the wiggle. In other words, the 
looser the shaft the greater the so-called 
“clearance”, 

However, this writer dares to say that 
very few feed plant men know that this 
wiggle characteristic can be utilized for 
determining the amount of clearance be- 
tween the shaft and its bearing. And what 
is more it eliminates the necessity of a 
micrometer for making fine hair-breadth 
measurements. 

The sketch herewith shows how it is 
accomplished and the sketch also shows 


clearly “why” it is possible to measure 
clearance in this way. 

Take the shaft out of the bearing and 
measure its length L in inches. Then shove 
the shaft part way back into its bearing, 
distance I, which we will call the “distance 
of insertion”. 

Now move the end of the shaft from ex- 
treme to extreme, calling the movement 
the “distance of wiggle”, D. 

It is obvious that the distance D is di- 
rectly proportional to the clearance. The 
greater the clearance the greater the dis- 
tance D. If there is no clearance whatever 
the end of the shaft cannot be moved. To 
be sure if it is a long shaft it can be de- 
flected owing to the elasticity of the shaft. 
This matter of deflection must of course be 
taken into consideration if the shaft is 
long. If the shaft is short and large in 
diameter deflection can be neglected, and 
we shall neglect it here. 

After making all of the measurements 
suggested above and as shown in the 
sketch, multiply the movement distance D 
in inches by the insertion distance I in 
inches and call the product “A”. Then 
multiply the length of the shaft in inches 
by 2, and from the produci subtract the 
insertion distance I in inches, calling the 
difference “B”. Now divide A by B. The 
result will be the clearance in inches. 

For example if D is %"; I is 1"; and L 
is 10"; application of the above rule tells 
us that the clearance between the shaft 
and bearing is 0.01316 inch. 

Admittedly, this sketch has been exag- 
gerated purposely to show the principle 
behind the above method of finding clear- 
ance. 


SIMPLE TEST FOR 
OIL IN BOILER WATER 


Here is a valuable kink that was given 
to me the other day by a former chief 
chemist whose specialty was boiler waters 
and boiler water treatment. I am sure 
many others will be glad to know about it. 

My chemist friend informed me that 
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can be measured by 
amount of ‘‘wiggle’”’ 


by F. W. MADISON 


there is a really good and surprisingly 
simple test for oil in boiler water. Just take 
an ordinary clean test tube, fill it to a 
depth of about two inches with the feed 
water you want to test and shake it in 
your hand with your thumb over the open- 


ing for a few minutes. If at the end of a 
sufficient period there is an accumulation 
of bubbles on the surface of the water you 
can be almost positive that there is oil and 
plenty of it in the water. The test is really 
quite sensitive, and one which any boiler 
operator can perform with amazingly ac- 
curate results. If at the end of the shaking 
period there is no evidence of bubbles at 
all, you can be pretty sure that the amount 
of oil in the water is too little to cause any 
harm. 


@ CLINT HILL, St. Cloud, Minn., is the 
new manager of the Jack Frost Feed & 
Grain Co. of St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids. 
@ FLORY MILLING CO., Bangor, Pa., has 
installed Superior DP elevator cups. 


$ 
GLAS 
ynts eMetal has gone to war... but glass now 
A K FO performs capably on the home front. 
cH aah ANDERSON’S “Crystal Glass” Chick 
go Founts assures low-cost, efficient watering 
ges? eS facilities for your customer’s chicks . . . 
TAN peevk saves needed metal for the war effort! 
cnrc® Write for prices today. 


ANDERSON’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHICK FOUNTS 


FEATURES: Visible water sup- 
ply at all times .. . safe for 
medicines . . . rust-proof and 
noncorroding . . . laborsaving 
Sanitary and easy-to- 
clean . . . bubbling water 
attracts attention of chicks .., 
promotes greater water con- 
sumption. 


2% GALLON 
CAPACITY ONE GALLON : 
Complete with Base CAPACITY QUART JAR ... alle 
Complete with Base glass Mason pan (base), 
Easy to clean and handle. 


ideal for 
WARTIME FEEDING 


Assures ample feed s: 
for VICTORY chicka 


1.FEED-SAVER... 
Special lip to save feed 
2. MONEY -SAVER ... 
Costs 2 to-5 times less’ 
than metal equipment 
3.NO ROOSTING... 
Exclusive saw - tooth 
rail keeps chicks off! 
4, TIME-SAVER .. . Easy 
to 


ANDERSON’S FIBREBOARD 
HEAVY DUTY FEEDERS 


A new ANDERSON development! A 
corrugated, heavy-duty, NONMETAL 
chick feeder that saves metal, saves feed, 
saves money ... and is low in cost! 
A practical, streamlined invention ied 
trade will want on sight! 


ANDERSON BOX CO. Indianapolis, Ind 
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GAIN the protein supply does 
A not meet the demand. Sup- 
plies per consuming animal 
unit are even less than last year 
and considerably below the 1937-41 
average. The protein supply must 
be conserved and wastages in pro- 
tein feeding cannot be condoned. 

The available supplies of animal 
protein supplements and plant pro- 
tein supplements make it necessary 
to feed high plant protein supple- 
ments to the growing-fattening hogs 
in the feedlot during the winter sea- 
son of 1943-44. This is the same 
problem which confronted the in- 
dustry a year ago and it may be 
faced with more confidence than 
last year as there is a year’s expe- 
rience behind us. 

The new problem is one of short- 
age of carbonaceous concentrates. 
This statement is made in spite of 
the latest estimates on corn yields 
which are indeed heartening and 
exceedingly fortunate. Livestock 
numbers have reached a record 
high and the supply of grain per 
animal unit expected on the farm 
next January |! is less than a year 
ago. There has been an incentive to 
feed as reflected in the figures on 
feed consumed per animal unit in 
1942-43 which was an increase of 
eight per cent. 

The shortage of carbonaceous 
grains suggests that protein levels 
should be maintained. A reduction 
in protein feeds or the inability to 
obtain them at all will result in an 
increased demand on the corn pile 
which already is on the short side. 

A brief review of the history or 
development of the feeding of pro- 
tein supplements to corn also has 
its place as an introduction to a 
consideration of the protein supple- 
ment problem. Throughout the years 
the emphasis has been placed on 
protein or high quality, and quality 
of protein has been associated with 
the amino-acid content of proteins. 

Thirty or more years ago animal 
proteins alone were used as sup- 
plements to corn. The most popular 


“An abstract of a talk presented at the lowa 
Feed School and War Conference held Oct. 14 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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of swine will require high 
plant protein supplements 


by B. W. FAIRBANKS* 


University of Illinois 


of these were tankage or liquid 
skimmilk. Then about 20 years ago 
the trio mixture of tankage, two 
parts, linseed oilmeal, one part and 
alfalfa meal, one part was introduc- 
ed. Since then innumerable formu- 
las have been developed and all 
based more or less on this trio mix- 
ture. Conservatively speaking, re- 
sults on the trio mixture were as 
good as on the animal protein 
alone and costs were reduced by 
the introduction of the plant supple- 
ments. It is to be noted that the ani- 
mal proteins have now been reduc- 
ed from 100 per cent to 50 per cent 
in the protein supplement mixtures 
for corn. 

Last year it was recommended in 
the interest of protein conservation 
to reduce swine supplements from 
40 per cent to 35 per cent protein, 
and in face of the relationship be- 
tween supplies of animal and plant 
supplements the animal protein 
was reduced to three per cent 
which, in terms of an ingredient 
such as a 50 per cent meat-and- 
bone scrap, is six per cent of the 
mix. Thus through the years the ani- 
mal protein supplements have been 
reduced from 100 per cent to 50 per 
cent to six per cent. 

It was thought that these new 
low-animal high-plant protein sup- 
plements would make for profitable 
pork production under practical 
conditions. But the feed mixer was 
urged to reformulate his mixtures 
around the plant protein supple- 
ments. In general this could be ac- 
complished by increasing the min- 
erals and watching the content of 
the water-soluble vitamins. The 
farmer was encouraged to feed at 
least 10 per cent of alfalfa meal on 
a total ration basis as this ingredi- 
ent was looked upon as a good 
source of these vitamins. 

At the present time there is some 


discussion about the efficiency of 
only plant proteins as a supplement 
to corn. This is a little extreme, pos- 
sible ahead of experimental data, 
and a problem that cannot be dis- 
cussed in too general terms. 

Investigational work seems to 
justify the following conclusions: 

A. Plant protein supplements 
alone give satisfactory results when 
fed to— 

1. Growing-fattening pigs 
from weaning to 50 pounds on 
rye pasture, and from 50 
pounds to market on legume 
pasture. 

2. Growing-fattening pigs 
from 75 pounds to market in the 
dry-lot. Such a ration should 
include at least 10 per cent al- 
falfa meal (total ration basis) 
or its equivalent in sources of 
water-soluble vitamins. 

3. Growing-fattening pigs 
that had access to pasture be- 
fore weaning and then chang- 
ed to drylot. The ration in dry- 
lot should contain 10 per cent 
(total ration basis) of alfalfa 
meal or its equivalent of water- 
soluble vitamins. 

B. Plant protein supplements 
alone give very unsatisfactory re- 
sults when fed to— 

1. Growing-fattening pigs 
under conditions of continuous 
drylot feeding. Such a ration is 
not made nutritionally com- 
plete when fortified with 10 per . 
cent alfalfa meal or six per cent 
dried corn distillers’ solubles, 
or six synthetic vitamins. 

C. Animal proteins as a part of 
the protein supplement gives satis- 
factory results to— 

Growing-fattening pigs fed 
continuously under drylot con- 
ditions but 10 per cent (total ra- 
tion basis) alfalfa meal or its 


vitamin equivalent must be in- 
cluded. 
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Whether you think we may or may not have 
ingredients . . . send your inquiries our way. 


Maybe we can do you some good. 


FEEDING BARLEY 

FREE WHEAT : 
BREWER’S YEAST 

POULTRY MASHES 

GRADE A DAIRY FEED 
PULVERIZED OATS, WHEAT, 


and 29 other items 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


FEED MIXERS 


Here is a really complete line 
of mixers, built to mix feed 
faster and to take a minimum 
of floor space. Quiet and de- 
pendable in operation. More 
economical because Sidney 
Mixers take less time and 
power to do the work. They 
are equipped with silent 
gears that run in oil with the 
gear box oil-tight. Models to 
fit your needs in either motor 
driven, flat or V belt types. 


Manutacturers of: 


Corn Crackers and Graders 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Electric Truck Hoists 

Ear Corn Crushers 

Corn Shellers 

Feed Mixers 

Elevators, etc. 


Write today for catalog! 


tH Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” @ SIDNEY, OHIO 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 
YOU ARE MAN 


You can help in a critical situation. Here are indisputable facts. 
Yellow Corn and Alfalfa Meals, the principal sources of Vitamin A, 
are being used at the lowest levels ever incorporated in Poultry 
Feeds. You are partially filling the gap by the use of costly Vita- 
min A oils. It is conceded that Vitamin A loses its potency upon 
exposure to air, light, to action of certain enzymes, iron, salts, etc. 
The addition of Vitamin E to Vitamin A has a definite anti-oxidative 
effect—in other words E SAVES A.* More detailed information 
willingly supplied upon request or inquire when your Amburgo 
Representative calls. 


*"Interrelationship of Vitamin A & E” by K. C. D. 
Hickman—P. L. Harris—M. R. Woodside; ‘War 
Emphasises Need of Essential Vitamins in All 
Feeds” by Dr. L. C. Norris—Dr. E. I. Robinson. 


AND THESE ARE KEY PRODUCTS 
AMBURGO 


PURE 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


It is nature’s richest, most economical 
source of Vitamin E. It is cold-pressed ae 
from selected wheat by General Mills, VITAM 
Inc. Each lot is biologically tested to s E 
prove uniformly high potency. 


ate of natural Vitamin E 
stock poultry feeding 


ARPRO FYVEE 


Also made by General Mills and it is 
five times the potency of natural 
Wheat Germ Oil, hence its low cost 
economy. 


AMBURGO Personalized FEED IMPROVEMENT SERVICE 


Our men are trained in the laboratory and the field to help you 
in adjusting your formulas to meet any emergency. Look to them 
for the right answers. 


THE 


CHESTNUT STREE 


| 
WHEAT GERM we 
- 
- 
— 
 BRPR 
— 
Moar! 
3 GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Queer if 
CORPORATION WA : 
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@ Thanksgiving has been a traditional celebration to give 
thanks for our bounty and harvest. 


This year, Thanksgiving has an additional concept—the con- 
cept of sharing—the concept of helping to make our food 
fight for freedom at home and throughout the world. 

While three-fourths of America’s total food supply stays at 
home for civilian use, three-fourths of the total production 
of non-fat dry milk solids is allocated for wartime needs— 
due to the fact that nothing combines so much vital food in 


so little space, to keep men strong and healthy. 


Willingly—yes eagerly—do we share this essential food to 
hasten the day when Peace is restored. Then we may again 
have the full use of dry skim and buttermilk in feed rations. 
Nothing really “takes the place of milk”. 


MERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC 


2921 N. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
GRAIN MERCHANTS CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BRANCH OFFICES ‘ CONSIGN AND DRAW 

ALGONA, IOWA ON US AT 
AMES, IOWA MILWAUKEE ° 
SAC CITY, IOWA CEDAR RAPIDS 
RED WING, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
BARLEY CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Neal Allen Joins 
Nopco Sales Staff 


Neal Allen has been added to the sales 
staff of the agricultural department of Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., as 
district manager, according to an an- 
nouncement by Perc 
S. Brown, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Allen will rep- 
resent Nopco in New 
York, northern Penn- 
sylvania and most of 
New England, taking 
over part of the ter- 
ritory previously cov- 
ered by A. Victor 
Jay, whose promo- 
tion to assistant 
sales manager of the 
agricultural depart- 
ment was reported several months ago. Mr. 
Allen was graduated from Ohio Northern 
university in 1925 and is well known to 
the feed trade having represented various 
feed companies in New York, northern 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey for the past 
17 years. 


Neal Allen 


Iowa Paper Boosts 
Feed Conservation 


In order to encourage the conservation 
of feeds among its readers, the Oskaloosa 
Daily Herald, Oskaloosa, Iowa, published 
a special edition on October 18 “devoted 
to the problems of feeding and marketing 
livestock during this war winter of 1943- 
44." 

For the past several years the Oskaloosa 
Daily Herald has published a special is- 
sue in conjunction with National Feed 
Week which is usually one of the outstand- 
ing promotions in the nation. Since Na- 
tional Feed Week is not being observed 
this year for wartime reasons, the edition 
devoted to feeding problems was issued in 
its stead. 

The 20-page special section contains 
many interesting and informative articles, 
dealing with such subjects as the quanti- 
ties in which feeding supplies will be 
available this winter, marketing of live- 
stock, the value of alfalfa as a source of 
protein for hog feeding, recommendations 
for more efficient farming and feeding, etc. 

The special section is generally support- 
ed with advertisements sponsored by feed 
dealers and other mercnants dealing with 
the farm trade. 

-— 
@ J. L. BEROGAN, Logan, Iowa, is the 
new manager of the E. A. Milligan & Son 
elevator. 

¢ 
@ ROMAN E. SLABAUGH, Milford, Ind., 
has purchased George W. Felkner’s inter- 
est in the Milford Grain & Milling Co. Mr. 
Felkner will retire. 


@ E. L. KIMMEL FEED STORE, Dayton, 
Ohio, has moved to a new location on 
West Third street. Mr. Kimmel operates a 
grain elevator and feed mill in West Man- 
chester and a feed store in Eaton in addi- 
tion to the store at Dayton. 
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closer contacts 


(Continued from Page Thirty-seven) 


fied with the feed industry, and there are 
many others of high reputations and ac- 
complishments who no longer blindly criti- 
cize the manufacturer of commercial feeds, 
bui who help him to make better feeds and 
who see in him a valuable aid in translat- 
ing the work of the research station into 
practical feedlot results. 

There still are a great number, however, 
and perhaps they are a majority, in the 
colleges and stations whose attitude to- 
ward the commercial feed industry ranges 
al! the way from outright enmity to toler- 
ance. It may be that those men unfortu- 
nately know only the products of the shod- 
dy or incompetent feed manufacturers; it 
may be that insufficient effort has been 
made by the better feed men to gain their 
support by giving them indisputable evi- 
dence of their worth; or, it may be that in 
some cases their minds simply are closed 
to the subject. Regardless of the reason, 
it is a problem for the feed industry to 
solve, or at least to take the lead in solv- 
ing. Those men should be aiding the feed 
industry, and the fed industry should be 
aiding them in furthering the general good 
of agriculture. They should be working to- 
gether on the same task, and if they are 
working against each other it is because 
of some fault or some misunderstanding 
that can best be overcome by bringing it 
cut into the open and discussing it with 
each other. 

Correcting this situation is in large pari 
a responsibility of the feed industry, in the 
first place because it is up to the industry 
to prove its case and the institutions are 
not in position to take the lead in the mat- 
ter; and in the second place, as a prelim- 
inary to such a development, some align- 
ment within the industry would be neces- 
sary in order to focus its truly representa- 
tive thinking within workable or practic- 
able bounds. 

Small mixers as well as large ones must 
be included in this project. The increase 
in numbers of small feed mixing plants 
during the past 10 years is evidence 
enough that no voice of the industry can 
be authentic without them. Also, it is prob- 
able that on the whole these small mixers 
have and will continue to have a greater 
influence than the larger manufacturers 
on feeding efficiency, mixed feed quality, 
mixed feed use and the general reputation 
of the commercial feed industry. The rea- 
son for this partly is weight of numbers 
and partly their location on the firing line 
—in the areas where the feed will be used. 

These small mixers are not going to be 
eliminated, but if they do not have the 
knowledge or facilities or integrity to make 
nutritionally adequate feeds and to per- 
form the service and educational functions 
thai properly should be a part of the feed 
business, the mixed feed industry cannot 
realize its maximum potential benefit to 
agriculture; nor can the teachings and the 
findings of the research workers be given 
as readily and as economically to the vast 
number of widely scattered feeders. To the 
extent that the small mixer is incompetent, 
the reputation of the mixed feed industry 
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will suffer, in the opinion both of feeders 
and other agricultural groups. 

The suggestion in this, which is made 
primarily with the hope of stimulating 
other thoughts on the subject, is that some 
procedure should be established for regu- 
lar and frequent discussions and exchange 
of critical and constructive opinions be- 
tween the feed industry and such institu- 
tions as the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. Some of the contacts 
should be personal, in the form of con- 
claves or conventions. Participation should 
be as wide as possible among both groups. 
The purpose should not be to sell more 
mixed feeds, but to work together to bene- 
fit agriculture and, especially, food pro- 
duction. 

I believe that such organizations as the 


American Feed Manufacturers’ association 
and the Grain & Feed Dealers’ National 
association could co-operate successfully 
in setting up such a project in conjunction 
with the institutional colleges. From a few 
conversations I have had with representa- 
tives of the latter, I believe the move 
would be welcomed by them, providing 
that the commercial aspect is not allowed 
to dominate. 

@ WEST & PETERSON, Superior, Wis., 
have purchased and are now operating 
the former Carl Kommes feed store. 

@ EDWARD REINMANN & SON, Reeds- 
ville, Wis., have installed Superior CC ele- 
ay cups furnished by Strong-Scott Mfg. 

, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAVE MILK FOR UNCLE SAM 


and Help Combat Calf Losses by Recommending 


DAIRYMEN EVERYWHERE are 
looking for a good calf starter to 
take the place of whole milk in rais- 
ing calves. You do them a real serv- 
ice when you recommend Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter, the amazing vitamin- 
rich calf ration that is fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*, Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 


EXPERIENCE WITH Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter shows that dairymen may 
raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep 
than they formerly raised on whole 
milk. The calves are rugged, the 


UL-Q-PEP CALF STARTER 


Reports from several test herds show 
Calf Scours and Pneumonia Often 
Brought Under Control Quickly by feed- 
ing Vitamin-Rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 


coats are smooth, there are few 
“pot bellies” and little trouble from 
scours and digestive upsets. 


MAY SAVE $25 TO $30 PER CALF! 
That’s the difference between the 
cost of raising a calf on whole milk 
alone at today’s —— and the cost 
of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. With milk 
so much in demand, help your cus- 
tomers and help yourself by selling 
vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write 
today to *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Rationing Rations 
and 


PRODULAC DRIED 


It’s a tough situation. On the one hand the farmer is asked 


to increase production, and on the other hand he is plagued 
by shortages. He knows his poultry and livestock must be 
fed well to produce well, yet he is cautioned to conserve— 


is frequently disappointed when ordering feeds. 


If ever the feed mixer had an opportunity to render a real 
service to his customers, he has it now—by cutting waste, 
by stretching his supplies of ingredients, by intelligent sub- 
stitutions. Produlac Dried meets this emergency most effi- 
ciently, and it is easy to mix. Produlac Dried contains essen- 
tial nutritional factors, riboflavin, vitamins B1, A, E, lactic 
and pantothenic acids which make it an invaluable ingredi- 


ent for poultry and livestock mashes. 


Hosts of feed mixers appreciate this ingredient . . . so many 
that we have frequently been embarrassed since the corn 
shortage has materially cut production of Produlac Dried. 
If your orders aren’t filled promptly, you will understand. 
Rest assured that we are doing our best. 


DOES NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


DRIED 
a product of 


National Distillers Products Corpemmion 
~ Grain Products Division « 120 Broadway, New York 
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Time-Sauer 


A time-saver, devised by Ben Bellman, 


Chesterton Feed & Supply Co., Chesterton, 
Ind., is this 50 pound spool of string hung 
from a rafter next to the mixer. Mr. Bell- 
man merely ran a rod through the spool; a 
wire for hanging did the rest, and the 
feed man is never without string to tie a 
sack. 


Alsike Clover Seed 
Crop Below Normal 


Production of alsike clover seed is ex- 
pected to be the smallest in six years and 
the timothy seed crop is also smaller than 
last year and considerably below average, 
according to the crop reporting service of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

In Wisconsin the acreage of alsike clover 
seed harvested this year is considerably 
larger than last year and yields per acre 
are higher. Michigan and New York are 
other states which have larger crops. A 
number of the other important alsike-pro- 
ducing states have smaller crops. Prices 
paid to growers for alsike clover seed are 
considerably higher than a year ago. 

Timothy seed production for the United 
States is about 17 per cent smaller than 
last year and about 12 per cent below the 
10-year average for 1932-41. The total crop 
is estimated to be about 1,400,000 bushels 
of thresher-run seed. Prices of timothy 
seed to growers are about 10 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

WIN WHITE STAR AWARD 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Niagara 
Falls plant has been authorized to add a 
white star to its “E” flag. The flag, sym- 
bolizing the army-navy production award 
for high efficiency in the production of war 
materials, was awarded to Mathieson last 
February. The white star, signifying that 
this efficiency has been continuously main- 
tained during the succeeding six-month 
period, has just been awarded by the war 
department. The company produces a 
number of vital war materials. 
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«poultry rations 


(Continued from Page Fifty) 


supplements, including animal products, 
could be conserved for starting rations 
and fowls not having access to good pas- 
ture. Such a program would go far in 
stretching several of our critical materials. 

In many cases it would be practical 
under present conditions to grow kale, 
rape, alfalfa and other soiling crops, which 
could be cut and supplied to fowls not 
having good pasturage available. This 
would permit the use of cheaper and 
simpler rations. 

At the present time it seems necessary 
to conserve fish oils for vitamin A. When 
chick rations contain 50 per cent or more 
of yellow corn and three per cent or more 
of alfalfa leaf meal or equivalent products, 
the vitamin A requirements for young 
chickens are met, even when grown in 
confinement. Vitamin D can be convenient- 
animal sterols, which we are told will be 
ly and economically supplied by irradiated 
available in ample quantities. Thus, much 
fish oil can be conserved for breeding 
hens, for which the vitamin A requirements 
are much higher. 

The shortage of meat and bone scraps 
and bone meal has created a critical phos- 
phorous problem. Recent work at Purdue 
with young chickens indicates that with 
rations containing 80 per cent of corn and 
soybean meal, about one to 1.5 per cent 
of bone meal supplies ample phosphorous, 
provided the calcium content of the ration 
is adjusted to about 0.90 to 1.00 per cent, 
and provided that ample vitamin D is sup- 
plied by either sunshine or concentrates. 
In our indoor experiments 150 units of 
vitamin D per 100 grams of feed was sup- 
plied by D-activated animal sterol. No 
rickets appeared even when no bone was 
added but growth rate was reduced. 

High calcium limestone or equivalent 
materials may be used for adjusting cal- 
cium. Some phosphatic rock products 
treated to remove excess fluorine also are 
available in increasing quantities. Both 
bone and rock phosphate products should 
be kept at a minimum and the old stand- 
ards for phosphorous abandoned. Mature 
fowls probably require no more phosphor- 
ous than young stock. 

Space does not permit further detailed 
discussion of some of these pressing prob- 
lems but we might sum up our views by 
saying that corn and soybean oil meal 
will still supply the main part of our poul- 
try rations. Yellow corn may be replaced 
partly by wheat, barley, oats, or sorghum 
grains. Soybean meal may be replaced 
up to one-third with corn gluten meal and 
other vegetable protein concentrates. It is 
still advisable, where possible, to include 
a minimum of three per cent of meat and 
bone scraps or fish meal or both combined, 
two per cent or more of whey or milk pro- 
ducts, three per cent or more of alfalfa 
leaf meal, and five per cent each of wheat 
bran and middlings in the rations. When 
obtainable, special vitamin products such 
as whey derivatives, distillery residues, 
fish press water or synthetic vitamins may 
prove practical in corn and soybean meal 
tations. D-activated animal sterols should 
be utilized for starting chicks and laying 
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fowls to conserve fish oils for breeding 
fowls without pasture. Let us not forget 
that good pasturage or fresh cut leafy 
crops solve lots of vitamin problems. 

@ BRUCE MC DONALD, Rockford, Ill., has 
purchased Andrew A. Mulligan’s elevator 
at Capron, and will employ a resident 
manager to take charge of the business. 
Mr. McDonald is proprietor of the Globe 
Feed Co. at Rockford. 


@ MAURICE FARNHAM, Horace, Ill., has 
purchased the Stanfield Grain Co. elevator 
from Mrs. Viola Stanfield, widow of the 
late A. L. Stanfield. The elevator will be 
operated as the Farnham Grain Co. Ed 
Watkins has been retained as manager. 


“Long after this war, 
Vil remember” 


....he Blue Str 


“Tl remember the service my 


PRATER 


@ WILLIS FOSTER, Blandinsville, Ill., has 
purchased the West elevator. 
@ KNOX COUNTY FARM BUREAU, Wheat- 
land, Ind., has purchased the Wheatland 
Grain Co. from Vance Whalen. 
@— 
@ STECKLEY FEED MILL & HATCHERY, 
Kendallville, Ind., has purchased the Camp- 
bell & Co. grain elevator. The building 
will be used as a storehouse for feed and 
grain. 


@ JOHN J. MINCH, Roberts, Ill., has pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the Rob- 
erts Grain Co. and is now sole owner of 
the business. The firm will continue to op- 
erate as the Roberts Grain Co. 


eak Miller says: 


Blue Streak Mill gave me in the 


handling of the heavy grinding 
load of war time. 


“T’ll remember the Service that the 


Prater Pulverizer Company gave 


me on everything I needed for my 
Blue Streak Mill.” 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1825 S. 55th Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
[ ] Corn Cutter [ ] Blue Streak Advance 
[ ] Blue Streak Standard [ ] Blue Streak 
{ ] Twin Spiral Mixer Streamliner 


Please send me information on the 
mills checked above. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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OULTRY rations are made up largely 

of cereals and cereal by-products. 
Under ordinary conditions a combination 
of such cereals as corn, wheat, and oats 
are usually included. However, there are 
times when there are available greater 
and cheaper supplies of one grain or an- 
other. Then the question arises: “How 
much of this grain can I feed?” At other 
times one of the grains may be unavail- 
able. At the present time this is true for 
many feeders insofar as corn is concerned. 
Then the question becomes: “What grains 
can be used in place of corn?” 


of various grains 
in poultry feeds 


by G. F. HEUSER 
Cornell University 


Wheat: Wheat compares very favorably 
with corn in its nutritive value and other 
desirable characteristics and for that rea- 
son will substitute to a greater extent than 
other grains. Wheat can be used safely to 
compose 50 to 60 per cent of the ration. 


There’s More Money in Pigs 


When You Use 


ter 


as a 
Supplementary 
Feed 


FERM-E-SOL has what it takes to build healthy 


porkers . . . at a very low feed cost. It is easily 


digestible and can be fed in any quantity. It 


contains the yeastified solubles from the grains. 


This pure grain mash is a reliable source of the 


vitamins and proteins that are most necessary to 


promote steady growth and good health for pigs 


of all ages. 


Your customers will want to know more about 
FERM-E-SOL. They’ll want to try it .. . to buy 
it. Write for FULL PARTICULARS on this 
NEW feed. It will prove to be a money-maker 


for you. 


THE ATLANTIC SuPPLY Co. 


FOOT OF HULL STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Barley: The value of barley for feeding 
poultry is nearly equal to corn or wheat. 
It contains more protein than corn and ap- 
proximately the same amount as oats and 
wheat. In fiber content it is intermediate 
between oats and corn or wheat. Barley 
is not quite as palatable as wheat or corn 
when used as an ingredient of the grain 
mixture, but it can be fed with little diffi- 
culty to the extent of 40 per cent of ihe 
grain mixture. As a mash ingredient barley 
can also be used in place of corn, oats, 
and wheat. 

Oats: Heavy oats can also be fed to 
poultry. Because of the higher fiber con- 
tent the amount used should be restricted 
to not more than 20 to 25 per cent of the 
ration. 

If wheat is used in the mash mixture it 
should be crushed or ground coarse. On 
the other hand barley and oats should be 
ground fine in order to reduce the husks 
sufficiently. 

Other grains such as buckwheat and rye 
can be fed to poultry when available. They 
are not to be preferred, however, and 
should be used in restricted amounts. 

When yellow corn is replaced by the 
above mentioned grains, the vitamin-A 
content of the ration might be reduced be- 
low what is necessary. If the birds are not 
on grass range, vitamin A can be furnished 
by including alfalfa meal or fish oils in the 
ration. 

Experimental results with barley and 
wheat have been satisfactory even when 
entire substitutions for corn were made. 
However, unless it is necessary to do so, 
it is not advisable to use too much of a 
single grain, since the possibilities of nu- 
tritive deficiencies are increased. If pos- 
sible it is best to use a combination of 
several grains with relatively larger pro- 
portions of corn and wheat. If because of 
price or availability it is necessary to use 
large amounts of any one grain, especially 
in the scratch mixture, it is always advis- 
able to still include a small quantity of 
the other common grains so that the birds 
remain accustomed to them and hence if 
necessity arises, the proportions of these 
grains can then be increased with less 
chance of decreased food consumption. 

@ -———_ 
@ BONDUEL FEED & LIGHT CO., Bonduel, 
Wis., has changed its name to Bonduel 
Feed Co. 

——--@@ 
@ JAMES F. KEEGAN, Richland Center, 
Wis., feed dealer, was elected a director of 
the Richland County bank early in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Keegan is a member of the board 
of directors of the Central Retail Feed 
association. 


GUARANTEE GRAIN PRICES 

Farmers in Argentina this season will 
be guaranteed minimum prices of approxi- 
mately 65 cents per bushel for wheat, 91 
cents per bushel for flaxseed, and $1.76 per 
100 pounds for sunflower seed, according 
to the department of agriculture’s office of 
agricultural relations. The new prices rep- 
resent an increase of 10 cents per bushel 
for wheat and 21 cents per bushel for flax- 
seed compared with the prices guaranteed 
by the Argentina Grain board for the 1942- 
43 crops. 
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more efficiency 


(Continued from Page Forty-six) 


stock and poultry for which some curtail- 
ment of production is desired have been 
obtaining relatively as much feed as the 
dairy producers whose production we want 
‘o maintain or even to increase. The war 
food administration has proposed that in 
order to balance our livestock production 
with our available feed supplies, the fol- 
lowing pattern of feed distribution be fol- 
lowed: 

l. For dairy cattle, including replace- 
ment stock sufficient feed to maintain 
milk production at not less than the 
1942-43 level. 

2. For laying flocks, sufficient feed to 
maintain egg production at the 1942- 
43 level. (Note: The number of hens 
and pullets now on farms is at a 
level that would produce five to ten 
per cent more eggs next year than 
last if sufficient feed were available.) 

3. For range cattle, sufficient feed, par- 
ticularly protein supplements in the 
form of cake or pellets, to maintain 
95 per cent of the number maintained 
last year. 

4. For cattle feeding, sufficient feed to 
feed out to weights of five per cent 
below average and to good grade 
only, 15 per cent more feeder cattle 
than last year. (Note: With heavier 
reliance on roughage, this should not 
require any more concentrates than 
the quantity used last year.) 

5. For hogs, sufficient feed to finish out 
to normal market weights the 1943 
spring and fall pig crops and to raise 
a 1944 spring crop the same size as 
that in 1942. (Note: This will mean 
farrowings next spring about 20 per 
cent below those of the spring of 1943 
and average weights about 25 
pounds less than average market 
weights in 1943.) 

6. For broilers, sufficient feed to raise 
80 per cent of the broilers raised in 
1943. 

7. For'turkeys and ducks, sufficient feed 
to raise 95 per cent of the number 
raised in 1943. 

8. For chickens, other than broilers, suffi- 
cient feed to raise 95 per cent of the 
number raised last year. 

9. For sheep and lambs, sufficient feed 
to maintain the present numbers and 
feeding operations. 

It is fully appreciated that the feed trade 
has a difficult and responsible task in mak- 
ing possible the adjustments needed in 
our livestock production. It isn't easy for 
feed dealers—who must maintain the good 
will of farmers if they are to stay in busi- 
ness—to furnish less feed than a year ago 
to a broiler producer, for example, while 
at the same time supplying as much or 
more feed to his neighbor, who is a dairy- 
man. However, unless the trade can do a 
reasonably satisfactory job of encouraging 
these adjustments by farmers it may be 
necessary for the government to take ad- 
ministrative action toward this end. The 
war food administration would take this 
course with the greatest reluctance. It 
would much prefer that the feed trade it- 
self do the job. It's up to you. 
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@ FARMERS GRAIN CO., Pershing, Ind., 
has installed a Sidney No. 2 corn sheller 
with chain drag feeder, and a Sidney man- 
lift. 

@ BEALE & SON CO., Tama, Iowa, have 
added Superior elevator cups to their 
equipment. 

@ WILLIAM R. WILSON, Detroit, Mich., 
has purchased the Cortright Milling Co. at 
Homer. The business will be continued 
under the same firm name. 


@ CHARLES W. ELLIOTT, Toledo, Ohio, 
president and manager of the Toledo 
Grain Elevator, has received word that his 
son William, an ensign in the navy, is a 
Japanese prisoner in the Philippines. 


COD LIVER & 


FORTIFIED 
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3000 A 


@ KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS, Superior, 
Wis., has installed Superior DP elevator 
cups furnished by the Strong Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

@ JOHN M. PIPER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
president of the Piper Grain & Milling Co., 
died September 28. 

BUY NEWARK ASSOCIATION 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has pur- 

chased the Newark Feed association, New- 
ark, Ohio, and is using the warehouse as 
a southeastern distributing point. The com- 
pany is not operating the retail feed busi- 
ness. Russell C. Younce, formerly with the 
Newark Feed association, is now a feed 
and grain inspector under the supervision 
of the Ohio department of agriculture. 


Feeding Oils 
400D-1000A 
400D-2000A 
400D-3000A 


Feeding Oils 


800D-2000A 
800D-4000A 


VITAMIN D in AOAC units. VITAMIN A in USP units 


Gorton Advantages 


Each oil is a completely balanced prod- 
uct, furnishing both vitamins A and D! 


Each oil provides adequate and neces- 
sary nutritive amounts of both vitamins 
when mixed at recommended levels! 


Each oil comes within revised Government 
limitation order L-40 on vitamin A usage! 


You can avoid all complications by using 
a Gorton oil which does a complete job 
on both vitamins A and D! 


A complete line of VITAMIN OILS produced, tested, and 
ere by GORTON-PEW FISHERIES, of Gloucester, Mass. 


Write t 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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E'VE all seen them smoked and per- 

haps some of us have smoked them, 
but few of us have ever given a single 
thought to the manufacture of man’s hum- 
ble friend, the corn cob pipe. 

From the cob of the corn, manufacturers 
make the “Missouri Meerchaum.” Missouri 
factories alone make pipes of corn cobs. 
A sticker on the bottom of one of these 
pipes, be it found in Italy, Russia, England 
or Boston will say “Made in Boonville, 
Mo.” or “Made in Washington, Mo.” 

Many smokers say ‘tis the bitterness of 
the corn cob pipe that gives it character. 
Christopher Morley once wrote “It is a 
humble badge of philosophy; an evidence 
of tolerance and even humor. Those who 
meditate bestial and brutal designs against 
the weak and innocent do not smoke it.” 


EAVY, durable construc- 

tion and precision gear 

drive are offered in this depend- 
able yet low-priced mixer. Satis- 


fied users all over the country. 


Gravity feed, hopper flush with flour, thus 
eliminating necessity of lifting the sacks. Baggers 


can be placed in any position. 


Drive above can be furnished for flat belt, 


V-Drive or with bracket to attach motor. 


compact machine. 


Capacities: 40 bu., 80 bu. and 120 bu. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Grinders—Corn Cutters—Magnetic Separators—Feed Mixers 


Early settlers used a knife to whittle 
down the cob and fashion a pipe. This 
method continued until Henry Tibbee, Ger- 
man farmer of Washington, Mo., made ma- 
chinery to convert the corn cobs into pipes. 
For many years Washington remained the 
home of the only four corn cob pipe factor- 
ies in the world. Two, the Missouri Meer- 
chaum plant and the Hirschl-Bennheim fac- 
tory still operate there. The largest of all 
is the Phoenix American Pipe Works at 
Boonville, Mo., which turns out 50,000 corn 
cob pipes each day. 


A 


Minneapolis, 14, Minn, 


from missouri go 
all over world 


Not just any corn cob is used. The big 
factories buy a corn bred and developed 
during the past 10 years for this purpose. 
Usually they process the White Collier 
corn cob grown by farmers in Missouri and 
Illinois. This corn has a big strong cob. 

The cobs must season in the crib from 
two to five years. Then they are sawed 
into proper lengths, sorted for size, and 
cored in the center to form the bowl. Then 
the cob passes to the lathe to be shaped 
by hand. The bowl is tumbled to remove 
all loose chaff and dust and next is coated 
with a special plaster of Paris. After the 
filler dries and sets the pipe is sanded, 
scoured, and given a coat of shellac. A 
hole is bored and a stem inserted. 

Simple reeds were used for stems in the 
first pipes but as cobs and pipes improved 
so did stems until now it takes nine opera- 
tions to fashion the elite of stems. A 
grandson of Henry Tibbee operates a fac- 
tory for making fancy bone bits. 

After the stem and bowl meet, the pipe 
is reamed, air tested and packed. Before 
the war these pipes were shipped all over 
the world but now shipping difficulties and 
home demand narrow the trade territory. 

The manufacture of a corn cob pipe 
takes nimble fingers and it is only through 
a highly trained organization of specialists, 
up-to-date mechanical devices, and huge 
volume that makes possible such low 
priced pipes. The lowly natural yellow cob 
pipe with no filler and a reed stem sells 
for five cents; while ihe aristocrat of corn 
cob pipes with a dark composition stum- 
mel and yellow bit costs only “two-bits.” 

@ L. R. BAKER, Rushville, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Hodges Feed Mill which he 
will operate as Baker's Feed Mill & Farm 
Supply store. 

@ JOSEPH BLAIR, Holder, Ill., former man- 
ager of the elevator at Pinkstaff, is the 
new manager of the local elevator, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry Stauffer. 

@ FARMERS GRAIN CO., Marengo, Iowa, 


has installed Superior CC elevator cups. - 


@ E. A. BOWLES, Fort Dodge, Iowa, re- 
cently purchased the T. W. Wright Grain 
Co. elevator at Wadleigh. 
NEW PROTEIN DIVISION 
A new vegetable oil processing division 
is being planned by General Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., according to an announce- 
ment in the firm's monthly house organ. 
Whitney H. Eastman, who joined General 
Mills as research executive on June 1 after 
many years of management experience in 
the vegetable oil processing industry, will 
be in charge of the division, for which 
plans are still incomplete. 
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radio program 
(Continued from Page Thirty-two) 


Waldron horizontal feed mixer; a 1'/2-ton 
Biue Streak vertical feed mixer; a Big Chief 
corn cutter; a Nickle corn crusher; and 
several pieces of equipment for cleaning 
grain and seeds. 

Mr. DeForest manufacturers 17 different 
kinds of feeds under his own brand and 
Hubbard Sunshine concentrates are used 
in these to balance the grains purchased 
locally. In addition, the Full-O-Pep line of 
commercial feeds is handled. 

The DeForest Co. also operates four ele- 
vators, one each at Galesburg, Knoxville, 
Abingdon, and St. Augustine with a com- 
bined capacity of 50,000 bushels. -A full 
line of feeds is carried at the elevators 
outside Galesburg. 

Pig meals are the best seller with poultry 
feeds a close second. A large variety and 
quantity of other items is also handled in- 
cluding all kinds of feed ingredients used 
by farmers for mixing with their own 
grains, a full line of farm and garden 
seeds, hay, straw, salt, whole grains, mill 
feeds, poultry supplies, poultry and stock 
remedies, fencing, steel posts, etc. The firm 
also does a good business in steel water 
tanks, hog waterers and hog feeders are 
sold. Last year more than 100 of a certain 
brand of large hog feeders were sold. 

All merchandise is bought in carload 
lots whenever possible. This year so far 
600 tons of soybean meal have been used. 
A straight carload of Hubbard Sunshine 
concentrates is used each month in the 
year. Soybeans and feed wheat are also 
handled on a large scale. The company 
has 33 steel bins for storage of soy beans 
and so far this year about 75 or 80 cars 
of beans have been shipped. “Since Janu- 
ary 1,” says Mr. DeForest, ‘we have ship- 
ped in 51 cars of feed wheat, about 90,000 
bushels. This has helped the feeders a 
great deal as well as ourselves.” 

Following are some figures that demon- 
strate the steady progress that is being 
made by the DeForest firm: During the 
first six months of 1941, 380 tons of DeFor- 
est mixed feeds were sold. During the 
same period of 1942, 680 tons were sold. 
This year during the same period, the 
sales amounted to 836 tons. “These sales 
were only for our own brand of feeds,” 
says Mr. DeForest. “They did not include 
large amounts of ground wheat, corn, oats, 
feed concentrates, etc., nor our custom 
grinding and mixing business. The latter 
phase of our business has not kept pace 
with the rest of our business. This is due 
largely to the fact that more farmers and 
feeders in this area are turning from cus- 
tom-ground feeds to commercial feeds.” 
In 1941 the sales of feed and seed together 
amounted to over $448,000. In 1942 they 
amounted to $585,000. 

In addition to its extensive use of radio 
advertising, the DeForest Co. is unique in 
another particular — it has no delivery 
service. It does not own a truck. Farmers 
come to the plant for what they want or 
hire someone else to bring it out. 

Mr. DeForest, who was born 51 years 
ago near Galesburg, comes from a family 
that has always been more or less inter- 
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ested in the feed and grain business. His 
uncle, L. B. DeForest, operated an elevator 
at Oneida for 55 years and his father, 
Frank B. DeForest, was in the grain busi- 
ness at Henderson for more than 25 years. 

At the age of 18, Mr. DeForest operated 
a farm of 160 acres in Kansas with his 
father. He soon left this to become man- 
ager of a Kansas elevator. In 1913 he re- 
turned to Illinois to operate the Rio Grain 
Co. at Rio, Ill., 12 miles north of Galesburg. 

In 1929 he came to Galesburg as man- 
ager of the Consumers Fuel & Feed Co. 
He managed this plant, which was in the 
building where he is now located, for six 
years under two ownerships. When the 
company for whom he was manager mov- 
ed out of the building to another location 
eight years ago, Mr. DeForest seized the 


opportunity to go into business for himself. 
His capital was rather limited but he pro- 
gressed rapidly until today he has one 
of the best grain, feed, and seed business- 
es in western Illinois. 

Mr. DeForest has not done all this alone. 
The “Co.” is Mr. DeForest’s wife, Ruth. She 
is the head of the accounting division, to 
which she gives her close attention, tak- 
ing care of collections and seeing that all 
discounts are taken on purchases. 

Up until recently when he went into the 
armed forces of the United States, their 
son, LaVerne, also helped in the office. 
From four to six additional employes work 
in the warehouse and mill. 

When one looks for the reason for the 
success of the DeForest Co. and becomes 
acquainted with Mr. DeForest and wife, 
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one at least of the reasons is very appar- 
ent. This is the affability, the neighborli- 
ness, the kindness and the highly ethical 
business dealings of the partners—in other 
words, in their personality and their strict 
adherence to the Golden Rule. This is ex- 
emplified in the harmonious relations be- 
tween the DeForest Feed & Seed Co. and 
its competitors. There is the finest coopera- 
tion between them and in fact the building 
occupied by DeForest is owned by another 
feed concern in the same building. 

Mr. and Mrs. DeForest always have a 
pleasant word for everyone entering their 
place of business, most of whom they call 
by their first names. Mr. DeForest carries 
his pleasant manner of talking into his 
radio broadcasts — perhaps hearing his 
pleasant and convincing voice is one of 


the reasons why radio broadcasts have 
proved to be such an effective form of 
promotion. 
@ RICHARD CARSTENS, Kaukauna, Wis., 
operator of the Carstens Mill & Elevator, 
was married on October 9 to Ruth Gerlach, 
Kiel. 
SET INDIANA CONVENTION DATES 
The board of directors of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, has de- 
cided to hold its 43rd annual convention 
on Monday and Tuesday, January 24 and 
25, 1944, at Indianapolis, Ind., according 
to an announcement by Fred K. Sale, sec- 
retary. Headquarters will be at the Col- 
umbia Club, and the annual dinner will 
be held on Monday night. 


The Choice for Free-Choice Feeding: 


STERLING Poultry Supplement - 26% 


Easy to Feed Means Easy to Sell! 


j 


No mixing—no grinding! Fill hoppers only once a day! 
Feed with whole grain right out of the bin! These are the 
big time and labor saving advantages that are making so 
many new customers for Sterling Poultry Supplement 267. 
Here’s a ration perfectly designed for today’s feeding prob- 
lems. Balanced for high production, high fertility, high 
hatchability. Consumption low — only about a pound per 
hen per month. Profit from big swing to this program of 
simplified feeding. Stock Sterling Poultry Supplement, 26%. 


NORTHRUP, KING &C 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


One entering the Stambaugh Feed store, 
Crown Point, Ind., can not help but notice 
the feed island in the center of the store. 
Here 21 different varieties of sacked feeds 
are displayed. This arrangement enables 
the customer to decide on what he wants 
in the minimum amount of time and also 
gives him an idea regarding the various 
feeds handled. The plan is effective and 
does not take a great deal of floor space. 

William Steeb, manager of the store, is 
the originator of the idea. To build the 
island he first laid a circle of corrugated 
cardboard on the floor. In the very center 
of this he set a steel barrel around which 
block salt was placed. The first and larg- 
est circle of bags rests on the floor while 
the second tier of bags stands on the 
blocksalt. On top of the barrel itself is 
the third tier, and at the very top a few 
small packages are placed for added 
effect. 

The Stambaugh Feed store in Crown 
Point was established by Mr. Steeb years 
ago. Jack Stambaugh, now in the army, 
subsequently purchased the business. Tired 
of retirement Mr. Steeb was recently per- 
suaded tc again take over management 
of the business. 

@ WADE FAIR, Acton, Ind., is again man- 
ager and partner of the Acton Grain & 
Supply Co., having been released from 
military service. 

@ JOSEPH SINAIKO, Galesburg, Mo., has 
purchased the plant of the Mid Continent 
Vegetable Oil Co. The plant was formerly 


owned by a Kansas City firm. 


@ JENNINGS FEED & COAL CO., Over- 
land Park, Kan., was destroyed by fire 
recently, together with a quantity of feed, 
and other stock. 
CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Commodity Credit Corp. through Octo- 
ber 23, 1943, had completed 104,228 loans 
on 103,877,754 bushels of 1943 wheat in the 
amount of $130,509,475.72. The average 
amount advanced was $1.26 per bushel, 


w which includes some transportation 


charges from the area of production to 
warehouse locations. On the same date 
last year 372,701 loans had been com- 
pleted on 256,001,925 bushels. 
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belt chart 
(Continued from Page Fifty-eight) 


An investigation disclosed that the trou- 
bic lay entirely in the flywheel and not 
ai all in the belt. The flywheel was too 
licht. A correctly designed and built 
engine must have a flywheel of such size 
that there will be no violent fluctuations. 
The governor should be sufficiently sensi- 
tive also, to function properly and main- 
tain a nearly constant speed. 

Manufacturers are now doing a better 
job in this direction than they once did. 
The writer has seen some of the early 
types of engines belted to electric light 
generators. With every revolution there 
was a brightening of the lights but it was 
endured because at that time they thought 
any kind of electric lighting was “good.” 
Remember the old arc lights and how they 
fluctuated? Yet they were considered 
“wonderful.” In a small town in South 
Dakota, for instance, the writer's brother 
was stopping in a hotel over night. He 
noticed a periodic flickering of the lights. 
It wasn't a noisy town so he presently 
heard the exhaust of what he learned was 
a producer gas engine and the fluctuating 
synchronized perfectly with the exhaust. 
He thought it strange that the people of 
the town would put up with the nuisance, 
but they did. They seemed to be proud of 
their own municipal system. Had the fly- 
wheel been heavy enough, however, and 
the governor sensitive enough, there would 
have been no flicker. Small gasoline en- 
gine driven farm electric lighting sets of 
today give a perfectly smooth light. Manu- 
facturers have learned how to design such 
sets. They make the flywheel heavy 
enough and the governor sensitive enough 
to care for all conditions. 

Returning to the engine first mentioned 
in this article—it drives a reciprocating 
pump. What could be worse than that? 
They had about the worst possible condi- 
tion there—a fluctuating driver operating 
a fluctuating driven machine. The driver 
has a peak impulse with each push and 
the driven machine a peak load with each 
discharge. Every once in a while the two 
peaks coincide and unless the flywheels 
are heavy enough to take care of the 
energy the belt will get an excessive pull 
and will slip, run off, or break. 

It is invariably proven, when faults of 
design are remedied, that a high quality 
belt of sufficient width and proper thick- 
ness will not give any trouble. Nine times 
out of ten the machine is at fault — not 
the belt. The belt must be strong, elastic, 
and slipless. It must have a high coeffi- 
cient of friction. It must be tough and 
durable. 

—_¢@———_- 
© TOM C. SWANEY, Kansas City, Mo., 
has purchased the Keys Milling Co. at 
Platte City. He will continue to operate 
the plant under the same name. 
@ GRANITE CITY MILLS, Mt. Airy, N. C., 
has installed Superior DP elevator cups. 
@ CARL CARLSON, Manlius, Ill., manager 
of the Manlius Grain & Coal Co. elevator, 
fell 40 feet into the north grain bin recent- 
ly, but escaped without critical injuries. 
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@ BETHANY GRAIN CO., Bethany, Ill., has 
installed Superior CC new high speed 
elevator cups. 

@ J. F. O'LOUGHLIN FEED STORE, Kalona, 
Iowa, has been purchased by John L. and 
Amos Hostetler. 

@ OAK FEED STORE, Oaktown, Mich., 
managed by Rush Kable, has installed 
new feed grinding and mixing equipment. 


@ HALFA ELEVATOR, Halfa, Iowa, has 
added Superior DP elevator cups to its 
equipment. 
—— © 

@ SAM BIZZELL, Murphysboro, Ill., has 
purchased the Southern Illinois Bill, and is 
planning to convert it into a modern feed 
milling plant. 


Won’t Sicken Birds or 
Knock Egg Production 


@ FARM BELT FEED CO., INC., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has been established and is now 
in operation manufacturing and processing 
vitamin fortified mineralized meat scraps 
and mineralized tankage for poultry and 
livestock. 
TO REVIEW SEED RULES 

Review and revision of rules and regu- 
lations for the certification of all seeds 
throughout the United States will be one of 
the high spots in the meeting of the Inter- 
national Crop Improvement association in 
Chicago, Nov. 29 to Dec. 2. Subcommittees 
for corn, grass, cotton, small grains, vege- 
table crops, clover, tobacco, soybeans, 
sorghum, potatoes and miscellaneous leg- 
umes will make reports on rules and regu- 
lations governing these commodities at the 
meeting. 


Critical feed shortages demand that every layer consuming feed this year 
must produce a maximum number of eggs. This means she should be wormed 


NOW for the big winter egg job ahead. 


Gizzard Capsules make it possible for your customers to worm safely, ef- 
fectively without making bird sick or knocking egg production. The Gizzard 
Capsule’s insoluble coating does not dissolve in crop—protects medicine until 
crushed by the gizzard—gently delivers correct dose, full strength to worms. 
For all 3 kinds of worms—Pin, Large Round, and Large Tapes. Gets heads of 
all tapes that any product on market can get. 

If we have no exclusive Lee Dealer in your town we will be pleased to 
quote sizes, prices, full particulars. Write TODAY. Address personal attention 


of E. A. Gould. 
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A Ate Poultrymen 


OULTRYMEN have been warned by 

the war food administration that pres- 
ent feed supplies are inadequate to main- 
tain the present rate of production and that 
operations will have to be sharply cur- 
tailed. 

It is estimated that plans for broiler pro- 
duction next year should be reduced about 
20 per cent, or back to the 1942 level. The 
WFA summary of the feed situation for 
poultrymen is as follows: 

There will be sufficient feed to maintain 
egg production at the 1942-43 levels, for 
laying flocks. The number of hens and 
pullets now on farms is at a level that 
would produce 5 to 10 per cent more eggs 


es in the transportation of vital food and supplies 


to reduce flocks 
about 20 per cent 


next year than this if sufficient feed were 
available. 

Sufficient feed will be available to raise 
80 per cent of the broilers raised in 1943. 
For turkeys and ducks and for chickens 
other than broilers there will be sufficient 
feed to raise 95 per cent of the number 
raised in 1943. 

Although the WFA and the department 
of agriculture have been warning livestock 
growers and poultrymen for months that 


—whether for our armed forces on far-flung battle 
fronts or the folks back home—is the protection and security 


afforded such goods in transit. 


Maximum low-cost protection, both in storage and trans- 
port, is largely found in quality Textile Bags—the kind 
M. J. Neahr & Company have been making since 1855. 


We pride ourselves in doing our job well—know- 


ing that we are an essential industry, doing an 
essential job both at war and at home. 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 
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feed supplies would be inadequate to 
maintain rapidly increasing production 
raies, it was not until the 1943 production 
estimates had been borne out by actuai 


crop reports that the serious feed shortages 


actually became imminent. 

The total supply of concentrate feed for 
the year beginning October 1, after allow- 
ing only for minimum carryovers a year 
from now, will be about five per cent less 
than the quantity actually fed during the 
past year, the WFA said. 

The quantity of feed grains available 
for feeding during the next 12 months is 
expected to be between 5 and 19 per cent 
less than the quantity fed during the last 
12 months. 

One bright spot in the feeding outlook 
for the coming year is that the total sup- 
ply of protein meals and other high pro- 
tein feed will be three to five per cent 
more than during the past year. 

However, the WFA pointed out, the 
number of livestock and poultry on farms 
next January 1 will be about 10 per cent 
larger than on last January 1. That means 
that about 15 per cent less feed will be 
available per animal than last year. Rath- 
er than to cut feed rations 15 per cent, the 
WFA advises as a more economical meas- 
ure that poultrymen cut their flocks by 15 
per cent and maintain proper feeding 
rations. 

The principal difficulty facing the WFA 
in meeting the situation in the most critical 
eastern deficit-feed area is in obtaining 
corn from the Midwest. Feed mixers report 
they are getting very little corn. Prior to 
the harvest of the new corn crop, the WFA 
plugged the gap temporarily with feed 
wheat, barley, and other small grains. 
Some of these were brought in from Can- 
ada. 

Recently the WFA purchased 1,200,000 
bushels of wheat from Argentina and an- 
nounced plans to obtain an additional 
4,000,000 bushels, but this amount is in- 
significant in view of total needs. The 
freezing of the Great Lakes soon will halt 
water shipments of wheat from Canada. 
Canada has placed an embargo on move- 
ment of barley to the United States. 

@ SUNSHINE FEED STORE, Paris, Ill., has 
installed Superior DP elevator cups. 

@ EDDIE HORST, Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Chicago, Ill., spoke at the weekly meeting 
of the Green Castle, Ind., Rotary club on 
September 29. His subject was the part 
calcium plays in the animal and nutrition 
picture today. 

@ E. H. MIRICK, Minneapolis, Minn., vice 
president in charge of grain purchasing, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

CARGILL BUYS NEW PLANT 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced the purchase of the plant and 
business of the Plymouth Processing Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, effective October 13. 
The facilities include a soybean process- 
ing plant, a feed mill, and a grain eleva- 
tor. Charles J. Simmons, who managed 
the business for the Plymouth company, 
will continue as manager for Cargill. 
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turkey 


(Continued from Page Fifty-seven) 


farming the farmer instead of helping him 
to save a dime,” commented Mr. Ziske. 
“Every time I save money for them, they 
are grateful and come to my store to 
spend it.” 

Mr. Ziske handles Hubbard's Sunshine 
concentrates and also markets his own line 
of feeds under the name of Ziske’s All- 
Aimerican feed. “Our feed tests higher 
than the Minnesota state law requires, and 
a list of the tests hangs in a conspicuous 
piace available to our customers,” he said. 

A, firm believer in advertising, Mr. Ziske 
uses a great deal of direct mail promotion 
and also advertises in local and surround- 
ing newspapers. 

Contests, too, are frequently used to 
good advantage. “One of my best stunts 
was a matching number contest,” Mr. Zis- 
ke explained. “Every lady who entered my 
store was given a number. If, at any time 
or place, she could match her number with 
someone else's, both ladies were given a 
free bag of cereal. This created lots of fun 
and often brough! in the entire family. The 
milling company paid for 50 per cent of 
the cost and we both sold more feed,’ he 
chuckled. 

On another occasion he hired the local 
Ladies’ Drum Corps to play and march in 
a special Farmer’s Day celebration. Mr. 
Ziske not only paid them but gave them a 
free lunch besides. “After the parade, the 
ladies marched directly to my store to 


claim their lunch, bringing with them many 
curious onlookers who might never have 
entered my store without this added attrac- 
tion,” he explained. 

Looking back on his 13 years of steadily 
increasing prosperity in the feed business, 
Mr. Ziske attributes his success to careful 
marketing, taking a genuine interest in his 
customers’ welfare, and planned merchan- 
dising of his products. 


Use Ground Corncobs 
For Cleaning Parts 


Ground corncobs, peanut shells, and 
similar waste agricultural materials have 
been found useful for cleaning machine 
parts, according to scientists of the depart- 
ment of agriculture who developed the 
process by which such farm wastes are 
now being used for this purpose. 

Engines, bearings, valves, pumps, and 
other industrial machinery and metal parts 
collect deposits caused by corrosion, car- 
bon, oil, and dust which must be periodi- 
cally cleaned off if the machine is to go on 
running efficiently. 

Scientists of the bureau of agricultural 
and industrial chemistry’s northern region- 
al research laboratory at Peoria, Ill., have 
found, in cooperation with a branch of the 
armed services, that corncobs, peanut 
shells, and other residues, ground to pass 
a 16-mesh screen and used in ordinary 
sand-blasting guns with openings of three- 
sixteenths of an inch, remove organic and 
softer mineral deposits without any appre- 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these four big advantages: 


] Exceptionally high in amides 
© and amino acids and with 
approximately three times as much 
crude protein as average cane mo- 
lasses. 


2 Rich and well-balanced con- 
® tent of Vitamins B:, Bz and 
Bg as well as Vitamins C, E (fer- 
tility factor), H (Biotin), P-P 
(Niacin), and Pantothenic Acid. 
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3 High content of digestible 
© carbohydrates in the form of 
various sugars and polysaccharides, 
including the very nutritious pec- 
tin and soluble gums. 


M4 Many minerals and elements 
© essential to animal health in- 
cluding iron, calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium potassium, sodium, 
chlorine, sulphur, manganese and 
copper. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


ciable wear on metal surfaces. Ground 
rice hulls clean more rapidly but are 
slightly abrasive to steel because of their 
high silica content. Since the different 
types of wastes vary widely in silica con- 
tent and hardness, it is possible to adjust 
their abrasive and cleaning properties to 
the metals to be cleaned and the deposits 
to be removed. 
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ARTIME measures have 

helped the H. A. Cuff & 

Sons Co., Portage, Wis., 
cope with some vexing problems 
and have resulted in more customer 
satisfaction. 

One of these problems is the de- 
livering of feed. With a shortage of 
labor, coupled with restrictions on 
gasoline, the average feed dealer 
finds himself obliged to refuse to 
deliver feeds and farm supplies as 
promptly or as often as some farm- 
ers would like. The wise dealer 
uses tact, of course, in telling the 
farmer that the order will have to 
wait until he can get someone to 
deliver it; that there will be an ex- 
tra charge; or that the farmer will 
have to come and get it himself. 

The H. A. Cuff & Sons Co. offers 
no delivery service of its own to 
farmers in this area. This is strictly 
a “come and get it’’ feed mill. How- 
ever, the management has been 
wise enough to make arrangements 
with local stock buyers to deliver 
feeds to farmers along their routes. 
This arrangement has worked out 
very well, report Robert and Linden 
Cuff, operators of the mill. 

“These stock buyers are constant- 
ly traveling the regular farm 
routes,’ says Robert Cuff, ‘and if a 
farmer wants feed all he has to do 
is notify one of them. The stock 
buyers are glad to comply. In fact 
they call at our mill so regularly 
that if a farmer wants feed deliver- 
ed we can safely promise that he 
will have it in a day or so, via the 
stock buyers.” 

Usually the farmer and the stock 


policy relieves cuff’s feed 
mill of delivery headaches 


buyer have some sort of arrange- 
ment on the payment for these de- 
liveries but this does not concern 
the feed company. It is still a non- 
delivery firm even though it helps 
the stock buyer and the farmer get 
together on this vexing delivery 
problem. The main point about the 
arrangement is that the feed com- 
pany, the farmer, and the sfock 
buyer all benefit from the setup, 
and it certainly is an economical 
and efficient way of doing business 
in wartime for all parties concerned. 

“There are four of us at the mill,” 
says Robert Cuff. “My brother Lin- 
den and I are here all the time, and 
so is one extra man. Then if we 
get rushed we call in my father 
who founded the business 50 years 
ago, but who has practically retired 
from the company. He is always 
glad to come and help out for an 
hour or so if we need him. When 
we don't have to go out and deliv- 
er, we can serve a lot more custom- 
ers in one day at our mill—espe- 
cially when three of us are here full 
time. This is important nowdays 
for farmers value their time and 
want to get waited on as rapidly as 
possible.” 

This firm has sold flour for many 
years and gets a fine volume of 
business on this product. Most of 
the flour is sold at retail, farmers 
usually taking a few sacks along 
when they come to the mill for feed 
and other supplies. 

“With protein feeds getting 
scarce, we are glad to have flour 
to sell to add to our volume,” says 
Mr. Cuff. “It’s an item that farmers 
need and it practically sells itself. 


NO DELIVERY service is offer- 
ed by the H. A. Cuff & Sons 
Co., Portage, Wis. thus reliev- 
ing the management of one of 
the most vexing wartime head- 
aches. Shown here are right 
to left, Robert Cuff, an em- 
ploye, H. A. Cuff, and Linden 
Cuff. Exterior view of the feed 
plant is shown upper right. 


We give it good display in our 
salesroom and on nice days we 
usually set some sacks outside on 
the platform. It’s also a fine thing 
to have flour as a profit line these 
days because you can make up a 
carload shipment of flour and mill 
feeds. In our estimation flour fits 
in very well with a feed line. We 
mention it in occasional ads in our 
local newspaper and thus always 
keep reminding folks that we have 
it on hand.” 

This Wisconsin feed firm also has 
an excellent display of poultry and 
stock remedies and finds that this 
is a profit making line. Farmers are 
learning how important it is to pre- 
vent diseases amongst poultry and 
livestock and have discovered that 
reliable remedies are valuable aids 
in combating production losses. As 
a result the Cuff firm does a good 
business in such remedies. 

Just inside the door of this feed 
mill is a large space which is de- 
voted to the display of feeds, block 
salt, remedies and other items. The 
walls of this area contain neatly 
posted feed and farm supplies signs 
issued by various manufacturers. 
Robert Cuff declares that these 
signs have helped considerably in 
selling merchandise. The signs are 
watched closely so they do not get 
out of date and new ones are post- 
ed periodically. Many a farmer 
conting to the mill will stand and 
read those signs. The Cuffs figure 


(Continued on Page Ninety-two) 
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Postcards bearing an attractive photograph of his mill on one 
side and an order blank and the address of the store on the back 
have been used effectively by a Wisconsin feed dealer. These 
cards are mailed to customers regularly with other advertising 
literature and may be retained by the customers as souvenirs 
or used to place orders. 


Educational Exhibit 


An educational display of various feeds and grains was com- 
piled by an enterprising feed dealer in Minnesota and placed 
in the local library. The display included specimens of all mill 
products with cards and posters explaining how each was manu- 
factured and its nutritional value in feeding. The exhibition 
served not only as an educational contribution to the community, 
but as a valuable advertisement for the firm. 


Photographic Display 


A photographic display was used very effectively in the show 
window of one Kentucky feed store. One picture showed a big 
bomber flying in the foreground; another a submarine coming to 
the surface; a third was of an infantry company of World War I, 
marching along a French road, a fourth of soldiers firing a big 
cannon; and a fifth showed men building a pontoon bridge. The 
caption on the first was “It Takes GRIT to Fly a Bomber.” The 
second said, “It Takes GRIT to Dive in a Sub.” And so on. At 
the end of the row was a big bag of crushed granite grit for 
poultry. The card read: “It takes GRIT to make the most money 
from that flock of poultry.” 


Customer Purchases 


A valuable service offered by one feed dealer in Indiana 
is an itemized record of all purchases made by each customer 
during the year. At the end of every three months the dealer 
sends each customer his record for the preceeding quarter, to 
assist him in making out his income tax reports and other ques- 
tionnaires requested by the government. Many farmers, unac- 
customed to keeping detailed accounts of their transactions, have 
been neglectful in this respect and have been greatly assisted 
by the records sent to them by the feed dealer. The records also 
serve to remind the customer of any indebtedness he might owe 
and because of this service he is inclined to make all of his 
purchases from this dealer. 


Clean Rest Reems 


In general, most feed dealers have become commendably 
conscientious about cleaning up their feed stores and making 
them pleasant, attractive places in which to trade. This has 
become increasingly important since many women have taken 
over the task of buying feed, in place of their busy men-folk. 
However, one factor which is very often overlooked is the 
desirability of providing adequate, comfortable, sanitary rest 
rooms. Every feed dealer should offer his customers the courtesy 
of a clean toilet and washbowl, soap and toweling. The rest 
room should be pleasant and well-ventilated. Any investment 
a feed dealer makes to provide for the comfort of his clients is 
more than repaid in gratitude and continued patronage. 
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There Is LONGER LIFE 


In BETTER BUILT BAGS 


standards of quality 


are steadily winning more friends 
throughout the feed industry where 
all are engaged in a strenuous effort 
to supply the country with food 
producing rations with maximum 


efficiency. 


Werthan "Better Built Bags" are 
regularly found to give greater mile- 
age per ton of feed packaged and 
carried to destination than many so 
called economy bags in which price 
rather than quality is the prime con- 


sideration. 


This is important to every user of 
bags who is sincerely trying to con- 
serve all of the nation's resources to 
hasten the end of the war. 


It will pay you to investigate the 
longer life of Werthan "Better Built 
Bags." Write today. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE e TENN. 


P 
y 


— control officials 


(Continued from Page Twenty) 


before sale from the processing plants, Mr. 
Ward said: 

“We know the use of the free-choice 
method of furnishing calcium and phos- 
phorus, as well as salt, is the most prac- 
tical and economical, but as a matter of 
fact, too few farmers use the free-choice 
method. Therefore, we recommend in our 
literature the addition of two per cent 
ground limestone or some similar source of 
calcium carbonate in dairy feed mixtures 
used with low protein roughages; one per 
cent with medium protein roughages. We 
also recommend 1/10 of one pound or 1.6 
ounces of limestone or some similar source 
of calcium, per head per day, in dry lot 
feeding of beef calves and yearlings, and 
4/10 of one ounce, per head per day, for 
lambs on feed. 

“We recognize that there are four main 
objections to mixing fixed amounts of cal- 
cium carbonate in cottonseed meal or 
other oil meals at the point of manufacture; 
namely: 

“(a) Protein meals are often bought by 
mixed feed manufacturers to be used as an 
ingredient in their mixed feeds to which 
they expect to add specific amounts of cal- 
cium or other minerals. Therefore, they do 
not desire to buy cottonseed meal with 
calcium already added. The answer to this 
question is that oil mills will make the 
meal for which there is a greater demand 
by their trade. 

“(b) Cottonseed meal, when purchased 
by the farmer, is usually only a part of 
the total ration of the animal. Therefore, 


the amount of any particular mineral need- 
ed to be added to meal at the point of 
manufacture would depend on what pro- 
portion the cottonseed meal is of the total 
ration, and on the type of animal fed. 

“(c) Minerals can be mixed and fed 
free-choice by the feeder and thereby the 
mineral requirements of the animal will be 
more certainly and easily met. 

“(d) The buyer does not want to pay 
cottonseed meal prices, or other oilseed 
meal prices, for a calcium carbonate pro- 
duct. 

“The fact that calcium or other minerals 
can, as a general rule, be supplied more 
economically to livestock by the purchas- 
ing of minerals as minerals, does not cause 
us to believe that the feeder should be de- 
nied the privilege of buying feeds fortified 
with minerals if he desires to buy minerals 
mixed in his feeds, or oil meals. 

“We do not believe that the feed manu- 
facturer, or oil mill, should be denied the 
privilege of selling mixed feeds or protein 
meals or cubes fortified with calcium or 
other minerals essential to the health and 
well-being of animals provided the feed 
tag carries the declaration that the product 
is a mixture of “protein meal and calcium” 
or protein meal and whatever other min- 
eral it may contain; and provided further 
that the calcium content of protein meal 
does not exceed five per cent and that the 
minimum protein content of the oil meal 
be not less than 36 per cent in the case of 
cottonseed meal, and 41 per cent in the 
case of peanut and soybean meal. In 
other words, cottonseed meal fortified with 
calcium carbonate should lose its identity 
as cottonseed meal and carry the brand 
name of “Cottonseed Meal and Calcium”, 


Thanksgiving Blessings 


What is there to be thankful for, 

When our sons are dying in all-out 
war? 

Why be grateful when there’s still 

no peace, 

And our burdens and taxes steadily 
increase? 


Ah! sad is the plight of the men 
whose thought 

In times of adversity grows dis- 
traught, 

Who forget to give thanks and hum- 
bly pray 

Unless all good things are coming 
their way. 


For against grim hardships all true 
men weigh 

Forgotten blessings that are theirs 
today 

Who find in new sacrifice and pain, 

The might of their mettle, the 
strength of their grain. 


by Staff Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


Yes, there's still a lot to be thankful 
for — 

To be weighed against sinister as- 
pects of war. 

There are foods in our larders, 
goods on our shelves. 
Though to shorter rations we've 
committed ourselves. 


Our mines and our factories un- 
relenting produce 

As more planes, ships, and guns on 
the axis we loose 

We're united more now than ever 
before, 

Not an enemy horde has invaded 
our shore. 


Thanksgiving? If ever a nation 
should bow, 

‘Tis the free men who're fighting 
for freedom now, 

There's still a lot to be thankful for, 

The blessings we have that will win 
this war. 


or cottonseed meal and whatever other 
mineral it may contain... 

“In view of the necessity of maintaining 
the maximum production of protein mea! 
from available cottonseed and the urgent 
necessity of preventing waste and the im- 
portance of conserving protein, the educa- 
tional service of the National Cottonseed 
Products association looks with favor on 
the practice of using calcium carbonate as 
a means of controlling the protein content 
of cottonseed meal for the duration of the 
present emergency.” 

The final convention speaker was C. N. 
Barrett of the feed section of the office of 
price administration, Washington, D. C., 
who defended the OPA price schedules 
covering fish meal and fish scrap. 

Most important of the changes in the 
definitions of feed ingredients, approved 
during the convention, follow: 


NEW OFFICIAL DEFINITIONS 

The following tentative definitions were 
made official: 

T-19. Ground Flaxseed or Flaxseed Meal 
is the product obtained by grinding flax- 
seed which has been screened and cleaned 
of weed seeds and other foreign materials 
by the most improved commercial process; 
the final product must contain less than six 
per cent of weed seeds and other foreign 
materials, and, provided further, that no 
portion of the stated six per cent of weed 
seeds and other foreign materials shall be 
deliberately added. (Proposed 1941.) 

T-20. ....Per Cent Protein Linseed Oil 
Cake or ....Per cent Protein Linseed Oil 
Chips is the product obtained after the 
removal of part of the oil from ground 
flaxseed as described above. It shall con- 
tain not more than 0.5 per cent of acid 
insoluble ash. If a name descriptive of 
the process of manufacture, such as hy- 
draulic, mechanical, or solvent extracted 
be used, the product must correspond 
thereto. (Proposed 1941.) 

T-22. ....Per Cent Protein Linseed Cubes 
or Pellets, processed through a cubing or 
pelleting machine, must be firm but not 
flinty, of sweet odor, free of mold, and 
when ground must produce Linseed Oil 
Meal as defined above. (Proposed 1941.) 

T-23. Flaxseed Screenings Oil Feed is 
the ground product obtained after extrac- 
tion of part of the oil by crushing, cooking, 
and hydraulic or mechanical pressure, or 
by crushing, heating and the use of solv- 
ents, from the smaller imperfect flaxseed, 
weed seeds and other foreign materials 
having feeding value, separated in clean- 
ing flaxseed. (Proposed 1941.) 

T-24 ....Per Cent Protein Linseed Feed 
is a mixture of Linseed Oil Meal with Flax- 
seed Screenings Oil Feed, or other flax- 
seed by-products, or both. (Proposed 1941.) 

T-25. Flax Plant By-Product is that por- 
tion of the flax plant remaining after the 
separation of the seed, the bast fibre and 
a portion of the shives, and consists of flax 
shives, flax pods, broken and immature 
flaxseeds, and the cortical tissues of the 
stem. (Proposed 1941.) 

TENTATIVE DEFINITIONS 

Definition T-37 was revised to read as 
follows and remain as tentative: 

Detluorinated Phosphate includes either 
calcined, fused, or precipitated calcium 
phosphate which contains not more than 
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on part of fluorine (F) to 40 parts of 
ph sporus (P). The minimum percentage 
of -alcium and phosphorus, and the maxi- 
mim percentage of fluorine shall be stated 
on the label. 

Soybean Mill Feed is the by-product 
resulting from the manufacture of soybean 
flour or grits and is composed of soybean 
hu:'s and the offal from the tail of the mill. 

“ae Executive committee also moved the 
adoption of the following definition as 
tentative: 

Soybean Hay Meal is the product ob- 
tained from the grinding of the entire soy- 
bean hay, without the addition of any 
stems, straw or foreign material or the ab- 
straction of leaves. It must be reasonably 
free from other crop plants and weeds and 
must not contain more than 33 per cent of 
crude fibre. Note: The word “dehydrated” 
may precede the above definition, provid- 
ed the hay has been artificially dried. 

Resolution No. 20 was amended to read 
as follows: 

“This resolution is not intended to pre- 
vent the use of urea in poultry feeds where 
it is included with other materials as a 
claimed aid for the mitigation of poultry 
diseases. No consideration to be given to 
this added urea in the formulation of pro- 
tein guarantees. Each package of poultry 
feed containing urea shall have attached 
to it a separate label which bears the fol- 
lowing legend: ‘This feed contains urea for 
a claimed treatment and preventative of 
coccidiosis. The nitrogen content of urea is 
not considered in the formulation of the 
protein guarantee and for protein check 


purposes the combined ammoniacal and 
urea nitrogen content must be deducted 
from the total nitrogen content.’ 


VITAMINS 

The Executive committee moved the 
adoption of the following editorial change 
in Definition 138: 

“Vitamin D” to “vitamin D; type.” 

D Activated Plant Sterol is a product 
which is obtained by activation of a sterol 
fraction of plant origin with ultra-violet 
light or other means. For label identifica- 
tion it may be followed with the paren- 
thetical phrase “vitamin D..” 

The Executive committee moved that the 
second (note) under Definition 151 be edi- 
torially changed so that the phrase “(source 
of vitamin D)" reads “(source of vitamin 
D.).” 

Notes under T-l, T-2 and T-3 were 
changed to indicate the calendar year 
1944. It shall be understood that these 
definitions and editorial changes shall re- 
main in the tentative status. 


DOG FOOD 

The Executive committee offered 
following which was adopted: 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
association that the term “dehydrated’’ 
may precede the name for any product, 
provided the product has been artificially 
dried. When water is removed from finish- 
ed, mixed food for domestic animals, the 
term ‘dehydrated’ may be used in, or 
parenthetically added to, the brand name. 
When the ingredients of such a food are 
dried separately and then mixed, or when 
the previously dried ingredients are mixed, 


the 


other items... 


1637 S. 83rd St. 
WEST ALLIS, WIS 


is an isolated place where hard 
to get ingredients can be obtained 
in limited quantities only! 


Soya Meal, Jumbo Peanut Meal, Lin- 
_ seed Meal, Powdered Whey, Beet 
Pulp, Alfalfa Meal, Brewers Yeast, 
Calf Manna, KIL-BALM, Condensed 
Buttermilk, Malt Sprouts and 72 


can be picked up by your trucks in 
limited mixed loads or shipped to you 
LCL. Next time try us. 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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All Grades 
For Every Purpose 


moistened with water, and formed and 
baked into biscuits, the term “dehydrated” 
shall not appear in, or be added to, the 
brand name. 


Fish Meal. The proposed Definitions 
F-7, Condensed Fish Press Water, and F-8, 
Fish Liver and Glandular Meal, were 
adopted as tentative. 


Fluorine. The Executive committee 
moved the adoption of the present defini- 
tion F-1 as tentative. 

Liver Meal. The tentative definitions T-5 
and T-6, covering Animal Liver Meal and 
Animal Liver and Glandular Meal were 
made official. 


Superphosphate, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Partially Defluorinated Phosphate, Soft 
Phosphate with Colloidal Clay and other 
phosphate materials, when sold for feeding 
purposes, must be suitable for feeding. 
The label shall show, in addition to guar- 
antees for calcium and phosphorus, the 
maximum fluorine content. The term ‘‘de- 
fluorinated” shall not be used in connec- 
tion with the name of any product contain- 
ing more than one part of fluorine (F) to 
40 parts of phosphorus (P). 

The Executive committee changed Regu- 
lation 6 to read as follows: 

“Each package of feed must show the 
net weight of the feed in the package, 
either stenciled or printed on the bag or 
on a tag attached thereto. Under-state- 
ments of weight are prohibited. Such state- 
ments as ‘99 pounds, 100 pounds gross, 


100 pounds when packed,” etc., are pro- 
hibited.” 


MORTON'S SALT 
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MorTON SALT COMPANY 
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—come get it 
(Continued from Page Eighty-eight) 


that in such instances the farmer partly 
sells himself on products offered for sale, 
making it easier for the mill staff to close 
the deal. 

Protein feed conservation is a problem 
in this area as in all parts of the nation 
at this time. The Cuffs urge their farmer 
customers to use feeds wisely, to check for 
over-feeding as well as for under-feeding. 
Properly balanced feeds should be fed to 
all profit producers on the farm, customers 
are advised, but non-profit producers 
should be eliminated as soon as possible. 
Limits are imposed on everyone buying 
feeds at this mill, with steady customers 
getting preference over new patrons. 

The management also points out to farm- 
ers that present protein feed stocks will go 
a long way if used correctly, and this helps 
to allay farmers’ fears that they may sud- 
denly find themselves without proper feeds. 

“We point out that this protein feed 
problem is one which affects all of us and 
one which we must all work together to 
combat,” says Robert Cuff. “From what our 
farmers say, we know they are doing their 
part in this important drive.” 

Equipment in this thriving feed mill in- 
cludes a Sprout Waldron two-ton mixer 
and a Sprout Waldron mill. In addition to 
the front entrance there is also a loading 
platform on the west side of the mill. This 
makes possible side and front loading and 
helps to increase the output of work es- 


pecially on rush days when many farm 
trucks may be waiting for service. 
@ HARRY FORSEE, Boonville, Mo., has 
established the Forsee Flour & Feed Co., 
wholesale distributor for Boonville Mills 
products. Mr. Forsee was secretary of the 
Boonville Mills for several years. 

@ EDGAR DEPIES, New Holstein, Wis., has 
purchased the New Holstein Roller & Feed 
Mill from C. F. Dumke. Mr. Depies will 
remodel the plant to accommodate his feed 
grinding business. 

@ JOHN POOR, Greencastle, Ind., has pur- 
chased the grain elevator at Roachdale 
from Mrs. Alice Lockridge. Mr. Poor will 
operate the business as the Roachdale Ele- 
vator Co., and will continue to operate the 


Quality Feed store in Greencastle. 


@ JAMES G. METCALFE, Chestertown, Md., 
has purchased the firm of Metcalfe Bros., 
with elevators and warehouses located at 
Chestertown, Worton, Kennedyville and 
Massey. He will operate as the James G. 
Metcalfe Co. 
--©@ 
MRS. CAJSKI DIES 

Friends of Miss Alice Cajski will be 
grieved to learn of the loss of her mother 
Mrs. John Cajski, 74, who died at a Mil- 
waukee hospital Nov. 5, following a short 
illness. Miss Cajski has been a member of 
The Feed Bag staff for many years and 
is well known to members of the trade who 
are frequent visitors at the publication 
offices. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Pershing Square Bldg. 


OYSTER SHELL FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


FOR FEED MIXERS 


Packed in 100-pound paper bags 


Orders for 3, 5, or 10 tons may be combined 
in mixed car with PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


This big blue pilot 
wheel on every bag 
of Pilot Brand Oys- 
ter Shell is the sym- 
bol of purity. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
3615 Olive St. 


Big Gains Reported 
In Mixed Feed Sales 


Many Wisconsin farmers are unable to 
buy sufficient unmixed high protein in- 
gredients and as a result sales of commer- 
cial mixed feeds are skyrocketing, the state 
department of agriculture reports in an- 
nouncing a summary of the first 150 re- 
turns received in a state-wide survey of 
current feed sales. 

Dealers report inability to obtain un- 
mixed protein ingredients in quantities to 
materially satisfy the demand, says W. B. 
Griem, in charge of the state department's 
feed and fertilizer section. In addition, the 
distribution of available high protein feeds 
is poor with a few dealers retailing more 
than a year ago and many others drastic- 
ally less. 

Based on the dealer reports, high pro- 
tein unmixed ingredient sales have de- 
creased an average of 34.9 per cent. In 
this feed group, soybean meal sales have 
decreased with 141 dealers, increased with 
four dealers and remained the same with 
five dealers. 

According to the department's survey, 
total current commercial feed sales are 
now up an average of 10.7 per cent. Total 
mixed feed sales, about half of which are 
fed to Wisconsin poultry, have increased 
an average of 2] per cent over a year ago. 
Mixed high protein supplement feed sales, 
which are fed to dairy cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, are up 19.3 per cent. 


Reduction In Number 


Of Cattle To Be Fed 


Present indications on the cattle feeding 
front point to a probable reduction in the 
number of cattle to be fed during the com- 
ing winter and spring compared with a 
year ago, according to a department of 
agriculture report. Nearly all important 
feeding states will be effected, both in the 
corn belt and other areas. 

Prices, rather than the availability of 
cattle for feeding, are indicated as the 
causes for the apparent reduction in feed- 
ing, according to reports from the various 
feeding states, The potential supply of 
feeder cattle and calves in producing and 
feeding areas is larger than last year and 
of near record size. Prices of fat cattle in 
early October were little different from last 
year, but there is much uncertainty in the 
minds of feeders as to what fat cattle 
prices may be next winter and spring 
under established ceiling prices for beef, 
especially if ceilings are established on 
live cattle. 

Whereas market prices of stocker and 
feeder cattle, which were materially high- 
er than a year earlier during the first half 
of 1943, have declined considerably in the 
last two months, and early in October 
were about the same as last year, prices 
of feed grains, high protein feeds and hay 
are now much higher than a year ago. 
While supplies of feed grains and protein 
feeds are quite large, the supply per ani- 
mal unit is much below last year and other 
recent years. 
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Food Fights for Freedom, Don't Waste 
It—is the slogan of the day, seen in the 
press and heard over the radio, but, as 
we all know—feed comes before food— 
we must be sure not to waste feed. Let's 
follow to the letter the recommendations 
of the war food administration, the United 
States department of agriculture and the 
Feed Industry council. 

The other day we travelled from Chi- 
cago to Boston with Austin W. Carpenter 
of Sherburne, N. Y., executive director of 
the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
and a member of the New York State 
Emergency Food commission. Mr.” Car- 
penter had been in the Middle West in 
charge of a group of the commission's 
investigators who were checking the corn 
situation for Governor Dewey. New York 
state is worried about its feed and food 
supply—and rightly so, but we still be- 
lieve the Pacific Coast states are facing 
the gravest shortage of both feed and 
food. 

New England needs an organized feed 
association or the feed trade of New Eng- 
land should join more extensively and 
become more active in the Eastern Fed- 
eration. They get together in a big way, 
voluntarily, once a year, but this is not 
enough. Unorganized, the New England 
dealers are not contributing their share 
to the work of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association or to any other na- 
tional effort and, what is worse from the 
selfish viewpoint, they are not getting 
the benefit of more frequent exchange of 


ideas and the informative bulletins which . 


are of such help to the trade in most 
other sections of the country. 

All hats are off to Ray Parkhurst, Errol 
Cook and Bill Andersen. They are the 
ones who were primarily responsible for 
the recent meeting of the New England 
feed trade at Boston on October 27. Read 
the report of this meeting elsewhere in 
this number of The Feed Bag. 

Saw Vic Jay, the old-timer, and Neal 
Allen, the Nopco new-comer, in Boston. 
Vic and his wife had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of two English children “for 
the duration” but were recently able to 
send them back to their parents because 
of the greatly improved trend of the war. 

Actually paged during the meeting at 
Boston was “Miles Standish”. Nobody 
answered the page so Priscilla was left 
waiting again. Handsome Jack Nichols 
of the Iowa Feed Co. tried to “speak for 
himself John” but to no avail. 

Art Hopkins, chairman of the board of 
the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation and third vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National associa- 
tion, never misses a convention anywhere 
in the country—except when held in Bos- 
ton, which is his home town. Had to go 
to Washington to see Art and a few of 
the other feed industry fellows who were 
there with him attending the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials. 

The “Oscar” as A.A.C.O. convention 
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hero was awarded to Tom Dyer of Rus- 
sell Miller, Minneapolis, by his friends 
and partners in “crime”—Jim Wall of Cal- 
pak, California, and Eddie Kellogg, the 
Florida supplier of an extender for bone 
meal. Ask Tommy to tell you the story. 

Wirt Walker of Arcady was hospitalized 
in Chicago and missed the meeting. He 
is up and around about again now. 

Duke Swanson, from the Tallcorn state, 
is sprouting his tassels in Washington 
and doing an excellent job as assistant 
to Ray Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association. And so is Mrs. Ruth Kerkhoff, 
Ray’s secretary, a Nebraska girl whose 
husband was an officer of the Bristol 
when that warship was recently sunk in 
the Mediterranean. Lieutenant Kerkhoff 
was among those saved. 

Wally Griem, Wisconsin's f.c.o., made 


his expenses, as usual, in the poker 
games which are always an important 
but unscheduled part of the feed control 
meetings. Incidentally, Wally, Rolland 
“Oh Elmer” Bethke of Ohio and O. R. 
Brunkow of Commercial Solvents all were 
graduated from the college of agriculture 
at the University of Wisconsin within the 
same hour. 

Hail and hearty, among those present, 
was Lou Brown, former New York state 
f.c.o. and retired-to-Florida secretary of 
the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 

Tried to take a picture at Washington 
of Jerry Cassell, vice president of White 
Laboratories, who was properly chaper- 
oned by Frank Holt, Hank Swanson and 
Dr. C. L. Barthen, who is head of the 
Clotrate technical staff. All that brilli- 
ance, however, overshadowed the batter- 


J. J. 


518-520 Third Street 


Immediate Shipments from Our Stock 


A restricted quantity of material has been 
released for your consumption. 
Order now to avoid delay. 


By using the Gerber new flexible spout liner in 
the worn section you eliminate leaks. No bolts 
to insert. Can be installed in a minute in any 
make of section without removing the section. 
Standard size Liner to fit 8” top... 7” bottom 
flexible spout section. All sizes carried in stock. 


METAL WORK 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gerber Spout Liner 
Inserted in a Worn 
Flexible Spout Sec- 
tion. 


Ss Gerber Flexible 
Spout Liner. 


CARGILL PIG BUILDER 


the complete pig feed 


CARCILL FEEDS 


Cargill, Incorporated | 


Minneapolis 
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ies in cur flash gun so the pictures were 
not a success. We promise to do better 
next time—after the war, when Ray-O-Vac 
leak proof batteries are again availble. 
We went to New York from Washington 
with and without the gang for we were 
divided on three sections of the Congres- 
sional Limited. Getting together again at 
New York, and since the lights are on 
again on old Broadway, we visited Cafe 
Society Uptown, the Latin Quarter, Ver- 
sailles, Le Pavilion, El Morocco, the Cop- 
racabana, Spivy’s Roof, etc. We found 
the (scotch and) water just the same in 
New York as in Chicago—expensive. 
While we were in New York, Ken 
Walters of Atkins & Durbrow, wired the 
Schroeder hotel at Milwaukee to reserve 
a suite of rooms for him during the next 
Central Retail Feed association conven- 
tion to be held June 5 and 6, 1944. We 


will see that he gets the best to be had. 

Charles Kieser went to New York (to 
Borden from Kraft) on April 10, 1936. 
With him, at that time, on the job in the 
then new Borden special products divi- 
sion were “Doc” Clickner and one stenog- 
rapher. Lou Novins joined the staff on 
June 15 of the same year. Today, Char- 
lie’s special products office staff occupies 
two floors in the Borden building and op- 
erates laboratories, manufacturing plants, 
a soybean mill and fisheries from coast 
to coast and in several foreign countries. 

But Horace Greeley said “go west, 
young man” and so we are back in Mil- 
waukee. We can’t redeem (which seems 
necessary since New York) any war 
bonds while the boys are still fighting 
and so we are going without lunches un- 
til we catch up financially. If on a liberal 
expense account, please come to Milwau- 
kee this month. — D.K.S. 


POTASSIUM 
PO TASS 
POTASS 


@ An intimately blended and milled combination of 
% Potassium Iodide U.S. P. with Calcium Car- 
bonate and Calcium Oxide. Protected by U.S. Patent. 


A stable, very finely divided Powder, bulky and free 
running, thus assuring uniform distribution and a 
uniform ration of Iodine in your feeds. 


Write for Sample and Circular 


PFIZER 


IODIDE 
IODIDE 
[oo 4 0 


MIX 
MIX 
MIX 


Manufacturing Chemists 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 w. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fortifies Your Feeds with 


B-G COMPLEX VITAMINS 


Just One Pound of Low-Cost Ribo-O-Ferm Supplies: 


14,500 micrograms RIBOFLAVIN 
22,700 micrograms NIACIN 
6,356 micrograms PANTOTHENIC ACID 


WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 


VY LACTOS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
419 E. Grand Ave., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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Baby Chick Output 
At Record Figure 


Production of baby chicks by commercial 
hatcheries in September totaled 24,469,000, 
which is 10 per cent above the previous 
record set in September, 1942, and 52 per 
cent above the 1938-42 average September 
output. 

For the first nine months of 1943 produc- 
tion totaled 1,356,851,000 chicks, compared 
with 1,121,949,000 during this period last 
year, an increase of 21 per cent. 

However, in some sections of the country 
the supply of hatching eggs was less than 
the supply last year, and a corresponding 
decrease in the output of baby chicks was 
reported. Compared with September last 
year, a decrease of 22 per cent was noted 
in the South Central states, 11 per cent in 
the New England states and five per cent 
in the West North Central states. 

The East North Central states showed an 
increase amounting to 45 per cent over 
last September; the increase was 26 per 
cent in the Mid-Atlantic states, 17 per cent 
in the Pacific coast states, 16 per cent in 


the South Atlantic states and three per 


cent in the Mountain states. 

A 98 per cent increase in orders of baby 
chicks for later delivery was reported for 
the country as a whole, with all sections 
of the country showing increases, ranging 
from 12 per cent in the Mountain and 
South Central states, to 147 per cent in 
the New England states. The egg-feed and 
chicken-feed price relationship on Septem- 
ber 15 were less favorable than a year 
ago, but more favorable than the 10-year 
average. 

An estimate of the number of young 
chickens in farm flocks on October 1 show- 
ed a record total of 539,307,000 birds, which 
is 18 per cent more than a year ago and 
45 per cent above the 1932-41 average. 
Of this number, 389,439,000 were pullets, 
which along with the hens in the laying 
flocks, put the number of potential layers 
on October 1 at 615,352,000, 12 per cent 
more than a year ago, and 40 per cent 
above the 10-year average. 

@ RICHARD KOLDENHOVEN, Granville, 
Iowa, is the new manager of the Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator at Orange City. 

@ LOUIS H. OLDFATHER, Lamont, Iowa, 
and his son, E. L. Oldfather, have opened 
the local mill which was managed by Arlie 
Barger. Mr. Oldfather has sold his feed 
mill at Volga to Hugh Tenny. 

© E. M. SAUL, Crookston, Minn., and M. T. 
Houghton and Oscar Ostrus, former busi- 
nessman of Pelican Rapids, will install an 
alfalfa dehydrating plant at Crookston in 
the near future. 
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weather early in the season when meal 
snould have been produced in large quan- 
{ides and stored, while other sections were 
equally as bad off, due to drought condi- 
iions, all of which cut down the total ton- 
nage very appreciably. Some sun cured 
meal has been, and will be, available, but 
again labor enters into the picture, as well 
as OPA regulations which have set ceilings 
on alfalfa meal, but have made no regula- 
jions, up to the present time, on the hay 
from which it is produced, except in a few 
states in the Pacific Coast area. 

Vitamin “A” oil is beginning to get 
scarce, due to purchases for lend-lease, 
although reasonable amounts of “A” and 
“D" feeding oil may still be obtained. 
Here again the feed manufacturers are co- 
operating by restricted use of oil. Nutri- 
tion leaders were called in by the govern- 
ment for consultation, before the issuance 
of WPB Order L-40, which limited the use 
of feeding oil, and a feeding program was 
worked out without detriment to the finish- 
ed poultry and turkey feeds in which ii 
was being used. 

Wheat mill feeds are in much smaller 
supply than in normal years. While the 
domestic output is expected to be slightly 
higher than last year, mill feed distribu- 
tion has changed to such an extent that 
the feed manufacturers are no longer able 
to purchase their full requirements, and 
have been forced to turn to ground or 
crushed wheat for mixing purposes, either 
doing this processing themselves, or hav- 
ing it done for them where grinding facili- 
ties are available. Domestic flour mills are 
shipping more and more mixed cars of 
flour and feed, and selling more mill feeds 
at the doors of their mills than any time in 
the history of their operations. Offerings of 
mill feed from South America are entirely 
off the market, largely due to transporta- 
tion. While some mill feed still continues to 
dribble in from Canada, our good friends 
across the border are restricted on what 
they can export, due to their own demand 
for feed, as they have a greatly increased 
animal population, also. 

Oil meals, which have been tight for the 
past six months, should be moving more 
freely during the next 60 days, when new 
crop flax and soybeans will be coming on 
the market in large volume. 

Domestic cottonseed meal is still un- 
available, except in limited amounts, due 
largely to local distribution by truck to 
territory adjacent to the mills. However, 
cottonseed meal is being imported from 
South America in fair quantities, and has 
been moving to the Atlantic seaboard in 
quantities large enough to relieve the situ- 
ation somewhat in the Northeast and the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

Some flax is also being imported and 
being crushed at eastern seaboard plants. 
Canada has a record flax crop, and our 
own domestic crop is estimated to be more 
than last year. 

Soya bean meal should be available in 
greater quantities, even after taking into 
consideration the increase that is anticipat- 
ed in soya flour production. 
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What difficulties will be experienced to- 
wards the end of the crop year are hard 
to forecast. Commodity Credit Corp., under 
revised Food Production Order No. 9, has 
the privilege to direct the distribution of 
approximately 20 per cent of each pro- 
cessor’s production of all oil meals during 
any 30-day period. It is the hope of CCC, 
as well as processors, distributors and 
manufacturers, that it will not be neces- 
sary for them to allocate and distribute 
this portion of the processors’ production 
of oil meal. 

Skim milk and dried milk products avail- 
able for the feed industry will be further 
limited, but offset, to some extent, by the 
increase in imports of meat scraps and 
tankage. 

The tonnage of gluten feed and meal, 
distillers grains, and other miscellaneous 
protein feeds, is estimated to be, roughly, 
seven per cent over last year. Taking the 
picture as a whole, the protein situation 


looks considerably brighter than it did a 
year ago. 

Turning to whole grains, ideal weather 
conditions, after a late planting season, 
has resulted in the total available supply 
being the second largest on record. 

Corn has held the limelight for many 
weeks and while corn may move more 
freely between now and the first of the 
year the situation, for a long pull, is by 
no means encouraging. The present corn 
ceiling regulation has resulted in the freez- 
ing of all corn that can be stored at point 
of production. Farmers who can afford to 
hold their crops consider it as good or 
better than money in the bank. With the 
corn ceiling approximately $14 per ton 
lower than the current price of free wheat, 
$20 per ton lower than oats, and $14 per 
ton lower than barley, what incentive has 
a farmer to dispose of his holdings until 
necessary, particularly where he can feed 
it to hogs and receive equivalent to sever- 


Cc. F. MORRISS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Broker — Jobber — Distributor 


FEEDSTUFES — 


All Feeding Ingredients 


Covering the Southeast for 25 Years 


MEMBER: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


SPECIALTIES 


FOR OUTSTANDING RESULTS 


MARBLEHEAD MINERAL FEED 


Formula 20 contains 
calcium, phosphorus, 
salt, iron, copper, 
iodine, manganese, ir- 
radiated yeast (fur- 
nishes Vitamin D). 


FORMULA 20 


recommended where 
and phosphorus content, and other minerals are re- 
quired by high producing cows, and other animals, 
where the ration may be deficient in the Formula 20 
minerals, and vitamin D. 

This new mineral feed, extensively tried in the 
field, assures quick turnover at a good profit. 
simple, yet is a product of extensive research. No 
filler or inactive ingredients. 

Formula 20 sells, because it is popularly priced; 
and it produces results. The farmer can afford to 
buy it. Therefore you sell more of it. 

Investigate the sales and profit possibilities, at 
once. Ask your jobber for details, or write direct. 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


a high calcium 


It is 
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al cents per bushel more, in the form of 
pork, at government support prices. Corn 
ceilings could be raised 38 to 40 cents per 
bushel, with little or no affect on poultry 
and dairy feed prices, as corn would sim- 
ply be substituted for other grains on 
which there are no ceilings, and which are 
selling on a basis equal to about $1.45 
Chicago for corn. If corn prices had been 
adjusted earlier, it is doubtful if other 
grains would have advanced to the extent 
that has taken place during the past sev- 
eral months. A substantial advance in 
corn values would undoubtedly result in 
lower prices on both barley and oats. 
Wheat, until recently, has been avail- 
able from Commodity Credit Corp. at 
about $20 per ton under present prices of 
free wheat. The bureau of agricultural 
economics, in their September issue of 


“The Feed Situation”, sizes up conditions 
as follows:— 

“The quantity of wheat fed during 1933- 
44 will depend, to some extent, on how 
much can be imported from Canada, and 
how much can be purchased through the 
government purchase program. Present 
indications are that the quantity of domes- 
tic wheat, that will be fed during the fiscal 
year 1933-44, will total about 400,000,000 
bushels—about 280,000,000 bushels of this 
will be government wheat—the balance, 
or about 120,000,000 bushels, is expected 
to be fed on the farms of wheat growers.” 

It is already conceded that as far as 
wheat from Canada is concerned, the ma- 
jor problem is transportation. It is neces- 
sary to move practically all of this wheat 
from Fort Williams to terminal elevators by 
boat over the Great Lakes, and ore move- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 

Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Booth's Sardilene Feeding Oils 

Vada-Zorb Poultry Litter 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 

Blatchford's Vitadine 20 

Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 

Leader Peat Litter 

Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 

Waterloo Hog Feeds 

Servall-Stazdry Poultry Litter 

Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate 

V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 

Royal Oak Charcoal 

Nopco A & D Feeding Oils 

Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 
Supplies 

Inland All-Weather Egg Cases 


Waterloo MillsCompany 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


WATERLOO e IOWA 


TON-A-POR promotes 
Appetite @ Assimilation @ Digestion 
You'll like the way TON-A-POR gets re- 


sults for your hog raisers. They'll like 
it, too, and they‘ll come back for more 
. . . because TON-A-POR is tailor-made 
for today’s hog raising problems. It 
peps up sluggish appetites, even for 
“protein short’’ feeds that are less tasty. 
It aids digestion and improves assimila- 
tion. TON-A-POR is made of ingredients 
which are 100% 
medicine. It’s an es- 
tablished tonic, con- 
ditioner and regula- 
tor that WILL MAKE 
MONEY and FRIENDS 
FOR YOU. Write for 
attractive dealer offer. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


3922 S$. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Brokers of ... 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


- » « QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ment for war purposes has taken the bulk 
of transportation available. It is hoped 
thet arrangements can be made to move 
several million bushels before the close 
of navigation, about December Ist. 

_Just a word about the Feed Industry 
Council. A year ago the Council had not 
been thought of. On December 7, 1942, 
the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, John De 
Haven, who was the chairman of the board 
of American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, appointed a feed industry planning 
committee, consisting of nine members, to 
look into the supply and demand of critical 
materials needed to meet the production 
goals which had already been set up by 
the government. 

Sub-committees were appointed, one on 
supplies and the other on demand, and 
were assisted by: 

R. M. Bethke of Ohio experiment station, 
L. C. Norris of Cornell, C. F. Huffman of 
Michigan State, E. S. Savage of Cornell, 
F. B. Morrison of Cornell, in compiling a 
report of their findings. 


Their conclusions were taken to Wash- 
ington by the Council, which was the be- 
ginning of a much clearer understanding 
between industry and government officials. 
Later this committee was enlarged to 15 
members, and, on taking in representatives 
of feed retailers and distributors, along 
with farmer co-operatives and feed manu- 
facturers, it has since been known as the 
Feed Industry Council, with nutritionists 
from state colleges, and all branches of 
the feed industry, as consultants. 

Many meetings have been held between 
the Feed Industry Council and government 
groups, under the able guidance of Dr. D. 
A. FitzGerald, deputy director of food pro- 
duction administration. We appreciate his 
co-operation in the feed problems facing 
the country today. 

Remember, the Feed Industry Council 
is not a pressure group. It is set up to 
deal with major problems regarding food 
production. It has a broad representation, 
is not sectional, and is not competitive. Its 
sole purpose is one of an advisory capaci- 
ty, to see that all feedstuffs are fed in such 
a manner as will result in the most effi- 
cient use. Plans are now being made for 
a new survey of the over-all feed picture, 
both proteins and carbohydrates, and 
sometime next month nutritionists from 
various state colleges will meet with the 
sub-committees of the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil and give us a new, complete picture 
to discuss with the war food administration. 

The Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials has also had its problems. 
Last year’s meeting was cancelled, due to 
war conditions, which, we understand, is 
the only annual meeting that has ever 
been omitted since the association was 
formed, but urgent matters have been han- 
dled by your executive committee. 

The feed manufacturers have been forc- 
ed at times, due to emergencies beyond 
their control, to make quick substitutions 
for ingredients in their finished products, 
and our association wishes to pay a tribute 
to the spirit of understanding shown by 
feed control officials in administering their 
laws under wartime conditions. May the 
time soon come when both your problems 
and ours will be very much simplified. 
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C. M. Stormes, manager of the Iowa Feed Co., has announced the purchase of a 
building, pictured above, at 106-110 Third street, Des Moines, Iowa, to be used as a 
warehouse for feed ingredients. The building is three stories with full basement and 
has car unloading facilities on one side and truck loading facilities on the opposite 
side. It will accommodate about 200 cars of feed, and present plans are to give 24 
hour service to the wholesale trade. The Iowa Feed Co. has done a wholesale 
ingredient business exclusively for many years. 


@ CARGILL, INC., Minneapolis, Minn., has @ WILLIAM ARNDT, SR., 68, Sheboygan, 
purchased the Illinois Soy Products Co. Wis., vice president of Arndt Bros. Co. dis- 
plant at Springfield, Ill. The unit consists  tributors of flour, feed and wholesale gro- 
of a soybean plant, elevator and office ceries, died October 16 at the Memorial 
building. hospital. 


OUR 35th CROP 


An Unequalled Opportunity for Dealers: 5 tocatities 


where Jacques Proven Hybrid Seed Corn is not already adequately represented, there is 
an unequalled opportunity for aggressive dealers to build a stable, profitable business 
supported by a generous and proven merchandising and advertising program especially 
designed for the feed merchant. Write for details on a profitable Jacques dealership. 


FIVE-POINT QUALITY PROGRAM 


@ PROVEN VARIETIES, pretested for yield, maturity, quality, stand-up- 
ability, resistance to diseases, insects, weather. 


@ BRED IN NORTH, culled by northern weather—-assurance of dependable 
maturity in cooler seasons. 


PURE, seed produced in naturally isolated fields and detasseled daily 
under constant state supervision. 


@ VIGOROUS; Jacques owned first commercial Wright drier, has more years’ 
experience than any one else in fire-drying seed corn under modern system. 


EVENLY GRADED; planter plates and maximum kernel dimensions 
marked on tag on each bag. 


Jacques 


Seed Co. ues 
JOVEN 


Northern 
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"Yes, Sir! That's O & M 
Hy-Cross T-13" 


One of the best ensilage corns we have 

ever produced. A cross between one of 

the leading red cob varieties and one of 

the leading white cob varieties, it stands 

up well and has 

@ An excellent root system. 

@ More vigorous growth. 

©@ Large ears (10 to 12 inches long) with 12 to 
14 rows of deep white grains and a red cob. 

® Broad leaves which assure an abundance 
of ensilage. 


85 VARIETIES 


FIELD @e ENSILAGE 
SWEET @ HYBRID 
SEED CORN 
Thousands would accept no substitute for 


O & M Dependable Northern Grown Seed 
Corn and Seed Oats. 


Write for para on car lots or less. 


THE O& M SEED co. 
GROWERS 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 


Your Dollars Sown in War Bonds Today Will 
Assure the Harvest of Peace Tomorrow 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more tha. 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 
Duplex. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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JACQUES SEED CO. 
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Compile Information 
on Soybean Diseases 


To prevent losses in valuable protein 
feeds and commercial products for wartime 
use, knowledge of conditions under which 
some soybean diseases have become ag- 
gressive is necessary. Vigilance is also 
needed to prevent the introduction of new 
soybean diseases in the United States. 

To bring together information available 
on soybean diseases in the United States, 
a bulletin, “Soybean Diseases and Their 
Control,” has been prepared by H. W. 
Johnson, of the United States department of 


agriculture, and Benjamin Koehler, pro- 
GAINST WORMS 


PHENOTHIAZINE WORMERS 
BOLUS-POWDERS-DRENCH 


CASH IN ON THE 


FIGHT 


Phenothiazine is recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the treatment of 
hogs and sheep against worms. 
It provides safe, effective, rapid 
treatment in any of its three 
forms. With heavy war-time in- 
creases in hog and sheep popu- 
lations, Phenothiazine is a prod- 
uct that will sell fast and make 
money for you. You can tie into 
national advertising campaign 
to consumers. Write for com- 
plete information and attractive 
dealer offer today. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


3922 S. Wabash Ave. @ Chicago, Ill. 


Roundworms in poultry 
and hogs are saboteurs 
hindering production and 
wasting essential feeds. 
Sea Board Tobacco Meal 
will effectively curb these 
parasites, 


fessor of crop pathology, University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture. 

Thus far, as with most crops in the first 
years of intensive production in a new 
country, the soybean has been relatively 
free from serious epidemics of disease, ex- 
cept for occurrences of the pod and stem 
blight disease in the Mississippi valley and 
the widespread attack in the south by 
sclerotial, or southern blight. 

However, numerous other soybean dis- 
eases which are not so well known do oc- 
cur in this country and constitute a real 
menace to the crop Copies of the Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1937 may be obtained upon 
request to the Illinois college of agriculture, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Reasons, Why... 
MELKCENTRATE 


(32% protein) 
is the outstanding 


Dried Milk Alternate 


e Time Tested 


e Not a wartime 
substitute 


e Proven by mixers 
everywhere 


Made of specially processed 
healthy animal blood meal, com- 
plete in Amino Acids and animal 
protein balanced with dried but- 
termilk and dried whey. Rein- 
forced with Riboflavin (Vitamin G), 
Pantothenic Acid and Niacin. 


Will Not Cake or Harden 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


SEA BOARD SUPPLY CO., INC. 


PHILA., PA. 


MEADOW & McKEAN ST. 
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Herring Catch Up 
Over 130 Per Cent 


Preliminary figures show an increase of 
130 per cent in this year’s catch of Alaska 
herring over the catch of 1942—one of the 
most impressive increases registered this 
year by any major American fishery—ac- 
cording to Coordinator of Fisheries Harold 
L. Ickes. 

Reports from Alaska indicate that in the 
season just past, fishermen took 84,323,250 
pounds of herring as against last year's 
catch of 36,602,250 pounds. 

While a small amount of the Alaska her- 
ting catch is cured for food, by far the 
largest portion is reduced into fish meal 
and oil. This year 6,330 tons of meal were 
produced, compared with 2,871 tons in 
1942. Production of oil was 1,644,142 gal- 
lons, compared with 829,230 last year. The 
meal goes into poultry and other animal 
feeds, of which it is an important constitu- 
ent, and the oil is used chiefly in the leath- 
er trades and the manufacture of cutting 
oils. 


Hybrid Seed Corn 
Committee Named 


Appointment of a hybrid seed corn in- 
dustry advisory committee, representing 
seed producers for the corn belt where 
more than 80 per cent of all corn comes 
from hybrid seed, has been announced by 
the office of price administration. 

The committee will consult with OPA 
from time to time on matters pertaining to 
price control for hybrid seed corn. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 companies are engaged in 
the production and distribution of hybrid 
seed corn. The men selected for the com- 
mittee have been chosen to represent the 
entire industry. 

Included on the committee are John 
Case, North Corn Belt Seed Co., Naper- 
ville, Ill.; J. R. Huey, Illinois Seed produc- 
ers, Carthage, Ill.; Fred Lehman, Pioneer 
Hybrid Corn Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. J. 
R. Holbert, Funk Bros., Bloomington, IIl.; 
and T. H. Roberts, DeKalb Agriculture 
association, DeKalb, IIl. 

F. E. Hastings, Hamilton Country farms, 
Aurora, Neb.; George M. Strayer, Associat- 
ed Hybrid producers, Hudson, Iowa; Clar- 
ence Bush, Northrup-King & Cc., Minnea- 
polis, Minn.; John W. Evans, Minny Hybrid 
Corn Growers association, Montevideo, 
Mifin.; C. E. Troyer, H. Growers’ associa- 
tion, La Fontaine, Ind.; J. E. Van Fossen, 
Ohio Seed Corn producers, Croten, Ohio; 
Lester Hug, A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landis- 
ville, Pa.; Joe Robson, Robson Seed farms, 
Hall, N. Y.; and Richard Metcalf, Wiscon- 
sin Hybrid association, Glen Haven, Wis. 
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livestock enterprise. We in agricultural 
college work are the first to admit that the 
average farmer is none too efficient. Why 
he is so is less important than how his 
methods can be improved.” 

Here was the “present and future” pro- 
giam for Kentucky farmers “to make the 
most of our natural advantages in supple- 
mentary feed supplies”: 

1. Good pasture—an acre of which when 
properly fertilized and managed produces 
forage equal to 50 bushels of corn in feed- 
ing value or better than a ton of soybean 
oil meal in protein. An acre of good winter 
pasture produces feed per ‘acre equal to 
tons of hay. 

2. Grass silage—recent digestion trials at 
the Kentucky station show that bluegrass 
molasses silage excels very good corn sil- 
age in T.D.N. and digestible energy and 
has 3¥%2 as much digestible crude protein. 

3. More and better hay—U. S. No. 1 
alfalfa hay has 10 times as much vitamin 
A, 51 per cent more digestible crude pro- 
tein, and 8 per cent more T.D.N. than U. S. 
No. 3 alfalfa hay. 

4. Corn fodder and stover—an acre of 
corn made into silage will produce 50 per 
cent more beef than the same acre matur- 
ed and fed as shelled corn and stover. 
Good corn stover equals timothy hay in 
feeding value. At present hay values, an 
acre of corn stover is worth $30 to $50 in 
central Kentucky, if properly handled. 

“None of these practices involves any 
great outlay of cash, labor, or equipment,” 
said-Mr. Garrigus. “Since most of Kentucky 
is a deficit grain area we have already 
reached the point where our farmers must 
either adopt such a program, produce 
meat at a loss, or go out of the livestock 
business.” 

Garrigus added that, in general, effi- 
ciency in livestock production is governed 
by the following factors: 

1. Health—diseased and parasitized ani- 
mals cannot produce efficiently. The Mc- 
Lean county system of swine sanitation 
proved that sanitation improved efficiency 
by at least a third. 

2. Age—yearling feeder steers require 25 
per cent more feed per hundredweight 
gain than do feeder calves, and two-year- 
olds require 50 per cent more. Three-year- 
olds require roughly 75 per cent more feed 
per hundredweight of gain than do calves. 

3. Condition—the fatter animals become, 
the more expensive are their gains. Arms- 
by’s old work shows that fat steers re- 
quire 60 per cent more feed per pound of 
gain than do thin steers. 

4. Breeding—variations running as high 
as 30 per cent have been found to exist in 
the efficiency with which the offspring of 
two closely related and equally attractive 
bulls utilized feed. In one test, scrub hogs 
were found to require 22 per cent more 
feed per pound of gain than hogs with 
three crosses of purebred blood. 

5. Balanced rations—one pound of tank- 
age will save over six pounds of corn 
in the dry-lot feeding of hogs, up to the 
point where their minimum protein needs 
are supplied. Deficiencies of either miner- 
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als or vitamins have been shown to have 
easily measurable effects not only on the 
quality and quantity of products but also 
on the efficiency with which they are 
produced. 

In discussing vitamins, Dr. F. W. Quack- 
enbush, Purdue agricultural chemist and 
state chemist, asserted, ‘While vitamin de- 
ficiencies will be of concern in 1944, it is 
probable that inadequate supplies of some 
other components of the diet will constitute 
even greater problems. To most feed deal- 
ers the greatest problem will be that of 
supplying some kind of feed to furnish 
livestock with energy and protein. Of the 
minerals which are required for adequate 
nutrition, phosphate supplies will be the 
most critical. Industry is rising to meet the 
demand for supplies of this element by 


erecting a number of plants to convert 
rock phosphate into a safe livestock feed 
by reducing the fluorine content. The pro- 
ducts are, in many cases, still dangerously 
high in fluorine—especially when used in 
dairy rations. However, these products are 
being improved and when used carefully 
can be of great value in extending the 
phosphorus supply.” 

Other discussions were: ‘Wartime Shifts 
in Poultry Rations’” and “Meeting the Vita- 
min Deficiencies for Poultry”, by C. W. 
Carrick, Purdue; “Efficient Feeding Prac- 
tices with Sheep and Lambs”, Claude Har- 
per, Purdue; “Meeting the Vitamin Defi- 
ciencies of Dairy Cows”, S. M. Hauge, 
Purdue; “Efficient Feeding Practices with 
Dairy Cows”, J. H. Hilton, Purdue; “Effi- 
cient Feeding Practices for Beef Cattle,” 


ch 
he 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in] 


Bran ana Middlings 


TENNANT & Hoyt Co. 


(Higher in Protein) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


FEED GRAINS....FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices—Minneapolis 
Telephone Bridgeport 3114 


FISH MEALS 
VITAMIN A— VITAMIN D OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D OILS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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F. G. King; 
ments for Equitable Distribution,” 
Philips, Chicago, Allied Mills; * 


“The Feed Situation—Adjust- 
Problems of 
the Community Mixer,” P. R. Record, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III; 
“Meeting the Vitamin Deficiencies of Beef 
Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs,” C. L. Shrews- 
bury, Purdue; “Tips on Stretching the Feed 
Supply,” Harry Truax, Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau; “Efficient Hog Feeding Practices,” 
C. M. Vestal, Purdue; and “Efficient Hog 
Feeding Practices,” L. A. Wilhelm, Purdue. 
@@—---— 

@ C. C. MAJOR, Willow Branch, Ind., re- 
cently purchased the Wilkinson elevator at 
Wilkinson. 

@ GEORGE SCHALICK & SONS FEED 
MILL, Centerton, N. J., was entirely destroy- 
ed by fire October 5, along with 21 car- 
loads of grain and much valuable machin- 
ery. Loss was estimated at $200,000. 


— management 
(Continued from Page Fourteen) 


it has been found that these feed testi- 
monial and how-to-do-it display ads are 
widely read and studied and that they 
bring in many new customers as well as 
re-orders from old ones. 

In this connection the Elliotts recently 
conducted a very successful calf feed cam- 
paign. First they ran display ads for sev- 
eral weeks, then they offered free, enough 
calf starter to make a one week's test. 
Farmers could call in person for their 
sample or have it mailed to them. The 
starter was furnished by the company 
making the feed and packed in a bag suit- 
able for mailing. The weight, approximate- 
ly one and a half pounds, required only 
10 cents postage. 

By following the campaign plans laid-out 


‘The WAY OUT’ 


TO CONSERVE: 
1. MAN POWER 
2. MACHINERY 
3. EQUIPMENT 
4. TIME AND 
5. MONEY — 


INSTALL SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
And you will have the answer to all 
your elevator problems— you will 
get more capacity with less energy 
and effort and you will save time 
and money. 


SUPERIOR ALL PURPOSES 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


Various sizes in types “DP,” “OK,” 
“V" and THE NEW HIGH-SPEED 
“CC” ELEVATOR CUPS. 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20. 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


Much 
Now, More Than 


Ever Quality 
Counts 


Kansas City Chicago Oklahoma City 
Omaha Albert Lea Cedar Rapids 


LACTO-VITA 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS FEEDING A & D OILS 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FOR-CLO 


Dayton 2, Ohio 


Jot Poultry Feed 


WILD CORP. 


50! COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


by the manufacturer the Elliotts feel they 
obtained the maximum in results. The ma- 
jority of customers who agreed to try the 
sample calf starter, later bought additional 
amounts and most of them are following 
the initial plan suggested in the sales cam- 
paign. 

Most merchandise handled by the Elliotts 
consists of nationally advertised brands— 
they feel that a retail feed merchant is 
better off to push the products of a big 
reliable company which spends its money 
in advertising and is willing to backup 
what it offers. 

The Elliotts are continually on the alert 
for new business ideas and in this respect 
they find their feed trade journals very 
helpful. 

“By watching our trade magazine care- 
fully we are able to find out just what 
other feed dealers are coming up against 
and how they are solving these problems,” 
commented Frank Elliott. “We get the price 
of our subscription back many times over; 
in fact, I get something of value out of 
every issue.” 

@ ROBERT J. KNERR, Lansdale, Pa., feed 
dealer for the past 25 years, died recently. 
The business will be continued by Robert 
Mattern, who was his partner. 

@ GREEN CREEK CO-OP. ELEVATOR, 
Green Creek, Ohio, has installed a new 
corn sheller, cleaner and corn cracker, 
doubling the amount of grain that can be 
handled by the elevator. 

@ EDGAR LANGE, Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
has purchased Fred W. Schmidt's whole- 
sale and retail flour and feed business at 
Princeton. Mr. Lange will retire from 
business. 


@ CHARLES BURT, and his brother Clar- 
ence, Tipton, Ill., have purchased the Thom- 
as Ogden interest in the Ogden & Burt ele- 
vators here and at Deers. 


Invasion Is 
Costly fighting 

Your Boy Gives 
100 per cent; 


How about your 
bond buying? 


BUYER 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 
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More Wheat To Be 
Used For Feeding 


Industrial alcohol makers have reported 
a reduction of 50,000,000 bushels in their 
estimated needs of wheat, due to the im- 
portation of large quantities of molasses, 
thereby enabling the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics to revise its estimated 
carry-over of wheat on July 1, 1944 from 
259,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels, the de- 
partment of agriculture reports. 

An estimated 390,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be used for feed this year, due 
to the increase of animal numbers and the 
shortages of other feed grain supplies. In 
1942-43 there were about 316,000,090 bu- 
shels fed and in the period from 1932-41 
only about 117,000,000 bushels were fed. 
Wheat imports by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. are supplementing the quantity of 
domestic wheat for feed, and to the extent 
that such supplies remain unfed at the end 
of the marketing year they will add to the 
309,000,000 bushel estimated carry-over for 
July 1, 1944. 

Estimated production of all wheat for the 
1943 crop is the same as estimated on 
August 1, 835,000,000 bushels, which figure 
is 15 per cent less than the 981,300,000 bu- 
shel crop of 1942, but 13 per cent above 
the 10-year average production of 738,400,- 
000 bushels. 

Wheat stocks in the four major overseas 
exporting countries, Canada, the United 
States, Argentina and Australia, were 
about 1,770,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1943, 
about 300,000,000 bushels above the record 
reached in 1942. These stocks are expected 
to be down to about 1,250,000 bushels by 
July 1, 1944, which, after providing for do- 
mestic requirements in the various coun- 
tries until their new harvests and also nor- 
mal minimum carry-over stocks, would 
leave about 830,000,000 bushels for export. 
This would be considerably more than ade- 
quate to take care of a year’s total world 
trade even at very high levels without 
using any of the surplus from the 1944 
crop. 

Other estimates of distribution of United 
States wheat are 540,000,000 bushels for 
food, 80,000,000 for seed and 50,000,000 
for export. 


RE-ELECT ADM DIRECTORS 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at the 
Minneapolis headquarters on October 15, 
the following directors were re-elected: 
Shreve M. Archer, chairman; J. M. Chilton, 
T. L. Daniels, W. L. Dedon, Phillip S. Duff, 
R. W. Goodell, L. M. Leffingwell and Sam- 
uel Mairs, Minneapolis; Richard C. Lilly, 
St. Paul; H. S. Bowers, New York, and Wer- 
ner G. Smith, Cleveland. E. W. Schmidt, 
general superintendent of the firm, was 
elected to the board. 

Officers re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors include S. M. 
Archer, president; Samuel Mairs, executive 
vice president; T. L. Daniels, L. M. Leffing- 
well and Werner G. Smith, vice presidents; 
P. S. Duff, secretary; and W. L. Dedon, 
treasurer. J. M. Chilton, assistant secretary, 
was promoted to vice president. 
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@ HANS WIECK, Dysart, lowa, has moved 
his feed store to a new location near the 
bank. 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR, Dimondale, Mich., 
has installed a double runner attrition mill 
and feed mixer. 

@ KIEFER FEED & SEED CO., Elwood, Ind., 
suffered $7,500 loss by fire on October 15. 
Last summer the grain elevator of the com- 
pany was destroyed by fire with an esti- 
mated loss of $25,000. 


@ GEORGE E. PERKINS, Perrysburg, Ohio, 


manager of the Perrysburg Grain & Supply 
association, has purchased the Homewood 
Elevator on the Wabash railroad at Home- 
wood. 


dealers. 


DEALERS 


Write today for 
full information 
CHICK-BED 
COMPANY 
Dept. C 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 
Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Vv 
itamin A & D Feeding Oils Chenango Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


ATLANTIC 1277 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


OATS e BARLEY « RYE 
Cc. C. C. WHEAT FOR FEED 


Fine Ground Barley or Rye—Pulverized Oats 


KELLOGG COMMISSION CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Quality Headquarters 


FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 


QUALITY AND SERL ICE UNENC ELLE 


TIONAL 


CHICK-B 
7 
THE PERFECT POULT: 
THAT MA RY LITTER 
wat MAKES 
cnick-BE cick! 
2 It’s being pushed 
magazines» 
radio, literature. 
3 It has 3 good 
of profit fot : 
“MOLASSES CC 
LVANIA 


THE BUCKET TO INSTALL 
FOR MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


ORDER 
YOUR 

CAR 
NOW! 


Minnesota Girl Flour 
AND MILLFEEDS 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 


CORN and OATS 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


Steamed 


Rolled Oats 


Oat 
Products 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


SNOW WHITE 
OYSTER SHELL 


Fills 
THE BILL 


Write Your Requirements 


EDWARD R. BACON 
GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 

BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 

Linseed Meal e Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 


CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


A 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEEDING UREA TO DAIRY COWS 
Bulletin 406, Massachusetts Agricultura] 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 
* * * 
THE HOME POULTRY FLOCK 
Extension Circular 250, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
* * * 
ANALYSIS OF MILKING SHORTHORN 
RECORDS 
Bulletin 498, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 
* * * 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONCERNING PULLORUM DISEASE 
Bulletin 408, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 
WHAT TO FEED TO GET THE MOST 
MILK 
Special Circular (Revised October 1943), 
University of Wisconsin, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wis. 
* * * 
FEEDING STUFFS REPORT, 1942 
Station Bulletin 342, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 
* * * 
SOYBEAN DISEASES AND THEIR 
CONTROL 
Bulletin 1937, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, IIl. 
* * * 
LESPEDEZA IN ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE 
Circular 561, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, III. 
* * * 


WINTER WHEAT VARIETIES IN ILLINOIS 
Circular 563, University of Illinois, Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 509 E. 
Smith St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
* * * 


SWINE PRODUCTION IN KANSAS 
Bulletin 314, Kansas Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


Broadway Press 


435 N. Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Printers of The Feed Bag 


E. K. STEUL CO. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturer's Representative 


For quality, satisfaction and service 
handle these popular feeds. 


CLINTON 


Com Gluten Feed...... 
Corn Gluten Meal... .... .41% P. 
Toasted Soybean Meal. . 44°, P. 


Corn, Oats, Screenings 
Linseed Meal 
Oat Products & By-Products Feeds 
Clotrate Vitamin Oils 


Get our prices when in the market. 
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will do for your feeds everything a 
good yeast can do.—Fortifying them 
with the vitamins: 
Thiamin, Pyrodoxine, Riboflaven. 
Biotin, Panthothenic Acid, Niacin 
Factors R and §S and Digestive En- 
zymes. 
Fifteen Years of Yeast Manufacturing 
Experience. 
Formula Service—Detailed Information 
and Prices upon Request. 


OTTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


909 FIRST AVENUE S.W. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. 


IOWA 
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THE LE: ‘H New Literature” 
TRADE MARK REG Pat. OFF 
a 719 Hoffman St. (oo Hammond, Ind. 
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customers count 


(Continued from Page Twelve) 


payed major roles in founding the com- 
pony and were on the first board of direc- 
tors. Down through the years they have 
served as president and secretary respec- 
tively and are still holding these offices. 
Both men have done much to put the busi- 
ness where it stands today. 

Prior to America’s entry into the war, the 
Eiwin firm used much straight solicitation 
to drum up business and new accounts. 
This type of selling brought excellent re- 
sults and although it is still kept up to 
some extent it is on a greatly reduced 
scale. However, Mr. Larrick, enjoys mak- 
ing these personal calls whenever he can 
as they do much to retain trade and’ ce- 
ment friendships. 

In common with many other feed mer- 
chants, the firm has a bulletin board in 
the office that is used for posting the prices 
of all feeds and grains. The board is usual- 
ly the first thing that customers look at 
when entering and it sells enough mer- 
chandise every day to more than pay for 
the time, effort and attention necessary to 
keep it up to date. 

“It would be pretty hard to get along 
without that bulletin board,’” commented 
Mr. Larrick, “especially in these days when 
you have to post ceiling prices and every- 
thing else. The board saves us a lot of time 
too, since farmers can find out the price 
of various products at a glance without 
having to ask.” 

There has been a general swing to con- 
centrates of late in the Elwin area and 
custom grinding is a factor of growing im- 
portance. Because of current feed short- 
ages farmers are feeding homegrown 
grains as much as possible and the man- 
agement feels fortunate that it is able to 
keep pace with the increasing demand for 
grinding and mixing services 

No order is too large or too small to 
receive the best of care and attention at 
the Elwin Farmers Elevator. It is a tradi- 
tion with the company that satisfied cus- 
tomers are a heritage which must be safe- 
guarded at all costs. Farmers appreciate 
the warm personal service rendered by 
this firm which enjoys a reputation for 
integrity and fair play that is beyond 
reproach. 

@ H. H. HAINES, Charles City, Iowa, has 
opened a new feed store. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Leading distributor of vitamin 
products in poultry and animal 
field desires capable represen- 
tative fer Maryland, Delaware 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. Sal- 
ary and expense basis. Give 
complete details including draft 
status. Residence at or near 
Wilmington. Address Box 12, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 
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SET CONVENTION DATES 
The annual meeting of the Ceniral Retail 
Feed association will be held in Milwau- 
kee, June 5-6, 1944 according to an an- 
nouncement by David K. Steenbergh, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Headquarters for the 
convention will again be at the Hotel 


Schroeder. 


@ WALTER JOHNSON, St. Croix Falls, 
Wis., has purchased Adolph Eib’s feed 
business. 
@ HOMER ARTHUR, Terril, 
opened a new feed store. 
—— ——_ 
@ ALEX MC CLINTOCK, Fairfax, Iowa, 85, 
retired grain elevator operator, died Octo- 
ber 21. 


KEEP YOUR FLOCKS 


IN TOP CONDITION 


Poultry Health Demands 
More Than Sanitation! 


This seems to be the advice most needed 
from Poultry Medicine Dealers just now— 
and if the Dealers themselves need any 
help let us remind them that 


THE HILLTOP 
POULTRY HEALTH PROGRAM 


is efficient and profitable. It covers a 
plan of suppressive treatment for a 
contingencies and includes the fullest co- 
operation from our laboratories. 


Iowa, has 


A Special FREE Service! 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp, our veterinarian and 
pathologist, who is well known as a lead- 
ing authority on poultry diseases, offers 
Post-Mortem Service to our dealers and 
customers in cases where the ailment is 
not easily diagnosed. By sending live 
birds to Dr. Kaupp you can quickly learn 
what the trouble may be and its treat- 
ment. 


Dealers: Write 


fer Particulars 


LABORATORIES 


Mids to Poultry He Health 


718 WashingtonAve.N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ EBER J. WILLIAMS, North Adams, Mich., 
has purchased Fred L. Williams’ feed mill 
and coal business. 


@ GEORGE F. BRENNER FEED MILL, York, 
Pa., was destroyed by fire recently along 
with its contents. 


HEADS SIOUX CITY EXCHANGE 

C. C. Flanley, Sioux City, Iowa, was 
elected president of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange October 18. Other officers elect- 
ed are C. E. McDonald, vice president; A. 
D. Doherty, treasurer; W. H. Merriott, sec- 
retary and traffic manager. J. C. Mullaney, 
J. B. Roberts, C. R. Kerr and C. H. Winter 
were elected to the board of directors for a 
three-year term. Edward J. Guinane was 
re-elected chief grain inspector. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


STOP TRAMP IRON FROM DAMAGING EQUIPMENT 


It’s a Patriotic 
Duty to Conserve 
Vital Materials 


Today when the time element 
is so important — ERIEZ AL- 
NICO MAGNETS are prov- 
ing a “life saver" in the battle 
of production. 

No wiring — available immedi- 
— — unconditionally guaran- 
teed. 


Approved by Mill Mutuals 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY « ERIE, PA. 
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Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 35c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 

One ton floor level feed--with or without 
motor and V drive; late model. Write Box 64, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 

Complete with screens and collector system, 
with or without motor. 30, 40 and 50 HP units. 
Write Box 45, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER FOR SALE 
Cutter with or without grader and aspirator. 
Belt or motor driven. Write Box 47, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MAGNETS FOR SALE 

Used electro magnets with generator. Also 
ermanent type, hinged and unhinged. Write 
ox 90, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

SEED CLEANER FOR SALE 

Several small machines with 12 screens. Also 
two large capacity types. Write Box 80, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Papec 14” mill, endless new belt. Complete 
with 40 HP. motor, starter box and screens. 
Price $500.00. Also Montgomery, Ward mill, 


new, complete with 5S screens. Bargain at 
$250.00. Write Antigo Flour and Feed Co., 
Antigo, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 

Experienced man capable of running a feed 
business doing a wholesale and retail volume 
of $80,000.00 PER MONTH. Able to manage 
office, buy supplies and oversee feed manufac- 
turing. Must have fotmula and production ex- 
perience. Good wages and a bonus arrange- 
ment. Write Box 723, The Feed Bag, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Warehouse Grain Separator No. 4 with ~~ 
rator and a good amount of sieves. Mfg. by 
Barnard & Leas. Bargain for cash. Write E. T. 
Roberts & Sons, Randolph, Wis. 
WANTED 

Assistant Superintendent for feed mill in Mid- 
dlewest, especially capable of handling mainte- 
nance work. Permanent. Write Box 5624, Stock 
Yards Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Paying feed business, with grinding and mix- 
ing equipment in Dairy and Hog section. Locat- 
ed on railroad, Reason for selling, have other 
locations to supervise. Write Box 898, Station A, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

Size 3, Sprout, Waldron corn crusher with 
10 HP., 220 volt, 60 cycle O.S. induction West- 
inghouse motor—price $275.00. Sprout, Waldron 
feed mill, 22 inch with two special attrition 15 
HP., 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase Westinghouse 
motors with belts, switch boxes and elevators. 
A bargain at $900.00. Write Norman H. Wesley, 
Route 1, Madison, Wis. 

WANTED 

One or half ton capacity horizontal feed mix- 
er. Must have elevating attachment and motor. 
All in good shape. Write The Mor-Milk Com- 
pany, Dixon, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


Wholesale and retail feed manufactur- 
ing business, equipped to manufacture all 
kinds of feed, ample storage for grain 
and mill feeds. Modern buildings, com- 
plete modern line of machinery and five 
trucks. Sufficient land for future expan- 
sion, excellent railroad facilities. Located 
in good Wisconsin dairy and poultry ter- 
ritory. Have a good stock of feed ingredi- 
ents and our 20 year old purchasing 
record from reliable sources of supply as- 
sures us or our successors of future sup- 
plies. Sales for 1943 will exceed $1,000,000 
and manufactured feed tonnage will ex- 
ceed 10,000 tons. This is a money making 
business. On past two years’ record of 
earnings it will take only five years to 
pay off the purchase price. Your inquiry 
will be treated confidentially and we ex- 
pect our reply to be treated likewise. 
Address Box 1, The Feed Bag, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Feed Division Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 


One ton capacity—floor level feed—-has motor 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 30 H.P. motor — used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write MM-116, % 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 

Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, one ton 
per hr. A-l condition, guarantee. Write CM-116, 
‘% The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CERTIFIED BLUE TAG VICLAND OATS 

The new rust and smut resistant variety that 
has out yielded all other varieties 100% to 
200% this year in Wisconsin. Write for car 
lot and less than car lot prices, Edwin Blaney, 
R. 3, Madison, Wis. 


WANTED 

Aggressive salesman for eastern feed jobber 
and manufacturer. Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. Write Box Wsios, c/o Feed 
Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

HEALTHY HENS ARE BETTER LAYERS 

Keep them healthy with UNIVERSAL YEAST 
adde to your laying mashes. Free formula 
service. Rice Laboratories, Dassel, Minn. 


STRONG 


For 
Dependable 
Supplies 


ARMOUR'S MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO COD LIVER OILS 
MANAMAR — OMALASS 

SMALL'S DEHYD. ALFALFA MEALS 
Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Millfeed—Ground Wheat 
and Ground Rye 
Midland Hay & Feed Co. 


220-222 Corn Exchange Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WANTED 


WHITE CANADIAN PEAS 


Feeding Oat Meal 
Meat Scraps — Produlac 
Colloidal Phosphate 
Silmo — Cod Liver Oils 
North East Feed Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


TRUCKLOADS 
| REINDERS BROS. | 
ELM GROVE, WISCONSIN 
(Next door to Milwaukee) 

PURE OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ’92) 
Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


R. R. 


HOWELL COMPANY 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Feed Plants, Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


1160 W. 18th STREET 


SELL GLIDDEN FEEDS 


A .GLIDDEN FRANCHISE MEANS GOOD FEEDING RESULTS 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS AND PROFITS FOR YOU... WRITE 


GLIDDEN FEED MILLS 


Division of THE GLIDDEN CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


104 
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hag 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
CD-116, % The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Firms that spend money to build good will 
are less likely to do anything that might nul- 
‘ify the effect of their advertising than firms 
mnaking no such investment. It will pay readers 
‘o trade with The Feed Bag advertisers. 


/merican Dry Milk . 76 
Anderson Box Co... 
/icady Farms Milli 6 
/tkins & Durbrow, Inc.... 
Bomis Brothers Bag 35 
Eiatchford Calf Meal Co. a. 
The Borden 
Eioadway Press ... 
Bunge Elevator Co.... 105 
Calcium Carbonate Co ..10-38 
Capital Flour Mills...... 7102 


Cereal Grading Co........... 
Chase Bag Co........ sai 
Chick-Bed Co. ........ 101 


Denver Alfalfa Milling Co................:ccccsesccecees 103 
Des Moines Oat Products Co...........:.c:cccc0000 102 


Packing 18 
Feed Supplies. .................... 

Franke Grain Co.... 
Fredman Bag Co.... 
Fruen Milling Co.. 


J. Gerber Co.. 
Golden Eagle M 


Hiawatha: Gratin C6... 


Hilltop Specialty 
R. R. Howell Co.. 104 
Iowa Feed Co 63-105 
Jacobson Machine 82 


Jacques Seed Co 


Kellogg Commission Co.... 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co.........:ccccccccossossesseees 75 
Lacto-Vee Products Co 

Larrowe Milling Co 
Geo. H. Lee Co 


Limestone Products Co 66 
Marblehead Lime Co......... a 


Marden-Wild Corp. ....... 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co 
McMillen Feed Millis 

Merchants Creamery Co 
Merchants Feed Corp 


Merck & Co 

C. F. Morriss 95 
Mullin & Dillon Co 99 
The Herman Nagel Co 
National Distillers Products Corp................... 78 
National Food Co 
National Molasses Co 101 
National Oil Products Co 27 
Neahr & Co 86 
New England By-Products Co... 81 
North Carolina Granite Corp... 62 
North East Feed Mill 104 
Northrup-King & Co 84 
O & M Seed Co 97 
Otto Mfg. Co. 102 
Oyster Shell Products Co 92 
Paetow Co., The 3 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill 105 
Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc 94 
Prater Pulverizer 79 
28 
Quaker Oats Co 77 
Russell- Milling Co 54-55 
Ryde & C 98 
Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories. 40 
Screw Conveyor Co 102 
Seaboard Supply Co 98 
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Shellbuilder Co. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. va 
Specialty Feed Products Co. . 99 
E. R. Squibb & Sons................ 
A. L. Stanchfield Co..... O04 
Brands, Inc... 48 

...102 
Scott Mfg. Co.......... ..104 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co.. ee || 
Union Special Machine Co. ..106 
United Feed Products Co... --- 96 
United States Sugar Co..... a 
96-98 


Van Camp Labo 
Vitality Mills 
VyLactos Laboratories 


Waterloo Mills ................. 96 
White Laboratories, Inc.. « 33 
Wilson & Co........... ..100 


«FOR FEED CALL« 


Stormy” 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 
Phone 45177 Des Moines, Iowa 


? Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill @ 
NM. 


Now! -Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


TRY OUR 


PECOS SPECIAL 
IT’S BETTER 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 
Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


ANY GRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN - OATS - FEED BARLEY 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY QUANTITY 


Write or Wire for Quotations 


e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


ANY TIME 


MINNESOTA 


DA 4114—330 E. CLYBOURN 


Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 13889 


a 100 LBS. NET 
PecosValley 
FAL 
Vay 
== 
| | 
| 
= 
101 
108 
FRED ure we're proud 
4p though we hate to brag 
edman 
as 
e105 


about tht 


UNION SPECIAL 
Suspended Head 


BAG CLOSER 


of five or six sewing by hand. 


ance. Wouldn't be without it.” 


satisfaction.” 
“Neater package — quicker. 


operate it satisfactorily.” 


Union 
FILLED BAG CLOSERS 


work 
“Makes it possible for one man to do 


i ear- 
“Saves time and labor — improves OPP 


“We are greatly pleased with our ee 
Special equipment; same is giving spien 


“Less labor, time saving, neater 
“It saves time and aids appearance ags.” 
“Saves time, twine; better looking packages: . 
“Saves labor and bags do not come ‘ 
“With a litle practice, any of your help ca 


ities to save 
SS UP the opportun! 
ag 
en North Franklin Street, Chicago, 


Vitand has become an “Old Reliable"... A 
Time-tested Vitamin A and D Oil widely and 
confidently used throughout the Feeding Trade. 


Available as ever at potency levels in accord- 
ance with revised Government Regulations L-40. 


Vitand is prepared in Potencies from 800D and 
4000A to 85D and 200A—thus suiting your 
individual requirements. 


The preparation is biologically controlled . . . 
the raw materials are carefully selected under 
detailed laboratory testing . . . the finished 


product is a dependable "Old Faithful” for your 
Feeding Requirements. 


VITANDRY 


VitanDry in powder form is available 
in Potencies of 2000D and 400D. 


E.F. DREW &CO., Inc. 


OIL and FAT PROCESSORS « + + EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
BOONTON. N.J. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Farmers Exchange Co., Minster, Ohio 


Bring Your Building 
Headaches To Us 


That’s where we shine. The tougher the 
problem the better we like it. No prob- 


lem too large, none too small. 


You do not obligate yourself when you 
ask us for a consultation. Correspond- 
ence and interviews are kept confiden- 


tial. Write us—also ask for our FREE 
. book. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 
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HERE’S WHY DEALERS 
ARE PROUD RECOMMEND 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


WE THINK these letters go a long way 
toward explaining the consistent progress of sb xo Uy 


King Midas Flour. We can and do advertise 
King Midas extensively in newspapers, farm 
papers and on the radio but the BEST ad- 
vertising we get is from the thcusands of 
housewives who KNOW .. . from actual 
experience in their own kitchens . . . that 
King Midas tops ’em all when it comes to 


outstanding results in their baking. 


on file 


Dealers who capitalize on this strong demand 
by featuring Enriched King Midas Flour are E> 
building a steady, profitable, constantly in- 


creasing flour business. The HIGHEST Priced Flour in America 
and worth all it costs! 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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